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are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 
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that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCIAL JOURNALS ON THE MERGER 
DISRUPTION. 


~HE violent advance in price of Northern Securities, Great 
Northern, and Union Pacific shares, after the Supreme 
Court decision against the first-named corporation, leads some of 
the financial writers to remark humorously that the disruption of a 
merger seems to be a good thing for it. If rising prices indicate 
optimism in financial circlés, then the decision produced a favor- 
able effect upon “ Wall Street.” Another view that receives some 
credence, however, is that the fight between the Pacific railroads, 
which was stopped by the formation of the great merger, has now 
begun again, and it is rumored that the Union Pacific interests are 
again trying to gain control of Northern Pacific, and that Mr. 
Hill, in a counter attack, is trying to gain control of Union Pacific. 
The proposed plan for dissolving the Northern Securities Com- 
pany by a pro-rata distribution of Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific shares among the stockholders would give the Union Pa- 
cific people, it is reckoned, something like a quarter interest in 
each of the two northern roads; and they object. When the merger 
was formed, they put in Northern Pacific shares; now that it is 
being dissolved, they “ would insist upon securing Northern Pacific 
shares alone,” says a Journal of Commerce writer. “Such a 
method,” he adds, “ would leave them in practical, if not absolute, 
control of the Northern Pacific Railway Company.” In that case 
the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Southern Pacific 
would be under one control. 

According to 7he Railway World (Philadelphia), however, the 
United States is already gridironed with railroad consolidations. 
“Under the general scheme of ‘community of interests,’” it says, 
“these combinations now cover the entire country.” Indeed, “ it 
is hard to find a railway system in the United States which does 
not include some combination of competing lines,” and it names 
particularly the Pennsylvania, the Reading, the Rock Island, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Michigan Central 
and Lake Shore as instances. Now, it continues, if so well- 
planned a merger as the Northern Securities is disrupted under 
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the Sherman law, “ then no direct railway combination is safe from 
assault,” and “ even if no suits are brought, the menace of the de- 
cision will remain.” “In the light of the Northern Securities de- 
cision,” it declares, “ the legal status of an immense mass of stocks 
and bonds may be questioned.” It then proceeds in the following 
editorial to demand the repeal of the law: 


“With the Sherman law on the statute-books, a perpetual menace 
is offered to railway investments in whose stability the country is 
deeply concerned. The necessities of an intolerable situation de- 
mand that this law be repealed. Passed to steal campaign thunder 
from the Democratic party, inapplicable to its original purpose, 
which was the restriction of the trusts, distorted into new meaning 
by a series of Supreme Court decisions, each one more sweeping 
and drastic than the last, this measure has worked nothing but 
mischief. The good sense of the American people demands its 
repeal. 

“With the Sherman act out of the way, existing railway com- 
binations would be legalized and investment values settled. It 
would then only remain to amend the interstate commerce law to 
legalize pooling in order to establish the business of transportation 
on a stable and profitable basis. 

“ The repeal of the Sherman act and the amendment of the inter- 
state commerce law are demanded even more by the interests of the 
shipper than by those of the carrier. Railway competition is an 
unmitigated evil. It has been repeatedly denounced in terms of 
unmeasured severity by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
injures all interests alike, the small shipper by placing him at the 
mercy of his strong competitor, and it injures the consumer by as- 
sisting large combinations of manufacturers and sellers to crush 
their rivals. Railway competition is the parent of monopoly. Its 
abolition would be a blessing to the whole community. 

“ How this much-needed reform is to be brought about no one 
Sentiment throughout the country toward the rail- 
roads is much more friendly than in the early nineties. The num- 
ber of railway stockholders is large and is rapidly increasing, espe- 
cially in the West, which has only within the past few years - 
achieved a measure of financial independence. A campaign of 
education, directed especially to win the support of the small ship- 
per, would, we believe, win a majority of the people over to the 
side of the railroads. We expect to see such a movement inau- 
gurated. Its success will permanently settle the problem of railway 
competition as well as the value of railway investments and, con- 
sequently, will redound to the public welfare, for, after all, ‘the 
people own the railways.’” 


The Financial Age (New York) condemns the law as follows: 


“No sane body of men imbued with the slightest conception of 
personal liberty would deny the individual the right to invest his 
money as he sees fit; yet this is precisely what is denied by the 
Sherman law. Messrs. Morgan and Hill may own a controlling 
interest in both the Northern Pacific and the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroads, but if they would also invest in fifty per cent. of the 
stock of the Great Northern Railroad they must first dispose of 
their holdings in Northern Pacific. If they do not, they are 
‘ restraining trade,’ and may, therefore, be sent to prison in pun- 
ishment for the offense. It makes no difference that they have ac- 
tually maintained the same relationship between these roads as ex- 
isted prior to the purchase, nor is it necessary that actual restraint 
of trade, or even intention to restrain trade, be shown; the mere 
ownership constitutes an offense in itself. Is it possible to con- 
ceive of a more dangerous or outrageous paternalism than this?” 


Other financial journals, such as 7he Journal of Commerce, The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and Bradstreet’s, would like 
to see the law modified, say, along the lines suggested in Justice 
Brewer’s opinion, so as to make it less drastic and remove its 
menace from “ reasonable” consolidations. The Chronicle regards 
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UNCOUPLED, 
—Naughton in the Minneapolis 7rzbune. 
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NOT A DEAD LETTER. 
An unexpected interruption of the funeral. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /ourna/. 


NORTHWESTERN CARTOONS ON THE DECISION. 


as most important the fact that Justice Brewer is likely to join the 
four minority justices in resisting any wholesale raid on combina- 
tions. “The study of these opinions shows clearly,” it says, “ that 
the doctrine of community-ot-interest is safe under this decision, 
and that five out of nine judges are firm in its support.” 

The National Corporation Reporter (Chicago) declares that “the 
decision is sound and will prove effectual and wholesome”; and 
The Wall Street Journal believes that it “removes actually a 
menace to the commerce of the country, and it is in line with its 
best and highest inter- 
ests.” The latter paper 
proceeds : 

“ We believed from the 
start that the creation of 
the Northern Securities 
Company was carrying 
the principle of combi 
nation to extreme limits, 
and creating a situation 
which might lead to 
government ownership 
of railroads and other 
forms of socialism. We 
believed that the inter- 
ests of Wall Street and 
of the investing public 
generally would be best 
served by the  over- 
throw of the holding 
company plan of secur- 
ing aggregations of capi- 
tal and preventing ex- 
cessive competition. We 
believed that it was pos- 
sible to secure reason- 
able combination with- 
out going to the point 
where the people might 
consider that their lib- 
erties were to be in 
danger. Now that the 


Supreme Court has de- 7m 


cided that the Northern “°Pyright, 1904, by John Moody. 
Securities Company was 
a combination in re- 
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CAPITAL AFLOAT 
$2 2656.3S0 
LENGTH OF LINES 
47,206 MAES 


ZONE OF ALLIED INDEPENDENT SYSTEMS 
TOTAL CAPITAL AFLOAT ABOUT $380,077,000 
LENGTH OF LINES ABOUT 13,500 MILES 


THE GREAT STEAM RAILROAD GROUPS. 
Chart indicating the remarkable concentration of control, interdependence, and alliance " | £ limited 
‘ f of the American steam railroad interests.—From ‘‘The Truth about the Trusts,’’ by John to the people of limite 
straint of trade, it would Moody, editor of ‘* Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities.” 


appear that this view of the situation js the one which is impress- 
ing itself upon the investing world. Instead, therefore, of the 
decision being followed by a panic, the only panic that is observ- 
able is in the pages of ‘court circulars’ and partizan papers, which 
for self-evident reasons are striving to make it appear that the Ad- 
ministration must now strike down every corporation in the coun- 
try. There is no panic in the stock-market and no panic among 
the ranks of investors.” 


The New York /?xancier makes the dissolution of the Morgan- 
Hill merger the text for 
the following moraliza- 
tions : 


“ The fall of the North- 
ern Securities Company, 
as a legal corporation, 
completes the list of cor- 
porate disasters grow- 
ing out of the wild spec- 
ulative boom of three 
years ago. United 
States Steel, Interna- 
tional Mercantile Ma- 
rine, United States 
Shipbuilding, Northern 
Securities—what a rec- 
ord these make! What 
havoc also have they 
played with one of the 
highest names in Amer- 
ican finance! United 
States Steel was lauded 
to the skies as the most 
brilliant conception of 
the mightiest minds in 
the industrial world. It 
was to bring peace to 
the markets, well-being 
to the laborer, and divi- 
dends to the small in- 
vestor. In all these 
things it has failed mis- 
erably. The markets are 
independent of it; and 
the ruin it has wrought 
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stock forms part of current history. One of two things is certain. 
Either the men who prophesied so optimistically were ignorant of 
what they were talking, or, not being ignorant, set out deliberately 
to deceive the public. At any rate the results are patent, and the 
present lethargy on the Stock Exchange is traceable directly to 
the bitter lesson taught that men who manipulate huge movements 
are not above taking in the small fry to swell their profits. 

“International Mercantile Marine as an instance of failure to 
produce promised results is quite as conspicuous. In this case the 
United States was to rule the wave, win dazzling profits, and 
achieve international victory in trade. None of these desirable 
conditions has been achieved. ‘The one tangible fact which is in 
evidence at this time is that International Mercantile Marine, flat- 
tened like a balloon emptied of gas, has been wrested from the con- 
trol of its American sponsors and taken across the ocean for repairs. 

“United States Shipbuilding isa third example of bad judgment 
and overwhelming greed for gain. The history of this concern 
might well be written on the criminal docket, where it may appear 
yet. Its every phase forms a reproach to modern business meth- 
ods; and its record is a blot on the names which sponsored it. 
Now comes the downfall of the Northern Securities idea, con- 
ceived by the same interests, and fathered by influences which 
three years ago were regarded with awe by the average citizen. 
What does all this teach, or, perhaps we may ask, what reflections 
will it inspire on the part of those directly interested? Chagrin, 
first of all, but in the end probably a realization of the truth of the 
old saying that a good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” 





SOUTHERN LACK OF FEELING FOR MR. 
SULLY. 

XPRESSIONS of sympathy in the newspapers of the cotton 
States for the cotton “bull” leader who went into bank- 
ruptcy last week are noticeably absent. Ah, well, says the Atlanta 
Journal, “ sooner or later all ‘Napoleons’ of the wheat pit or the 
cotton-market must meet a very Waterloo,” and it goes on to 
notice the “sort of fine irony” in the “revenge of nature upon 
those who seek to ‘corner’ her gifts to mankind,” and warns its 
readers against gambling and speculation. The New Orleans 




















YOU CAN’T LOOP THIS KIND OF A GAP! 
—Nelan in the New York Globe, 


Picayune regards the failure as a good thing, on the whole, as it 
eliminates the “ dangerous interests, leaving the market healthier.” 
Mr. Sully “did not know when he had enough; he wanted it all,” 
remarks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, and “ the result is that the 
public, the somewhat unsympathetic public, has the opportunity 
of contemplating free of charge a more or less picturesque ruin.” 

" “We may well doubt whether he has been of any advantage 
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whatever to the trade,” declares the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal; and the Augusta Chronicle thinks that the farmers “need 
not feel weighted down by their obligations to Mr. Sully,” as the 
price of spot cotton “did not go as high as futures, and the rise 
that did take place occurred when the bulk of the crop was prob- 

















SIS- BOOM-A-A-A-H-H . ‘ 
—Triggs in the New York Press. 


ably sold.” Zhe Chronicle adds that the failure and slump in 
price “ come at a most opportune time,” for the following reason : 


“Just as the cotton farmers of the South are preparing the 
ground or sowing the seed for what promises to be a record-break- 
ing crop, the boss cotton-gambler goes to pieces and the market 
goes to pieces with him. 

“ All going to show that fifteen and sixteen cent cotton is a de- 
lusion and a snare. Undisputable proof that the farmer who pins 
his faith to the ‘bull’ speculator and plants accordingly is but 
guilty of ‘killing the hen that lays the golden egg.’ 

“Some idea of what cotton is really worth is now to be formed 
from what has transpired within the past two days. 

“The ability of one man, or a clique of men, to temporarily 
bolster-up the market, gave us fifteen and sixteen cent cotton. 
The failure or withdrawal of these men from the market caused 
the price to go down, like an inflated balloon when a hole is torn 
in it, 

“ And this is all there was to the cotton craze that has swept over 
this country within the past few months. 

“In the mean time, many a poor Southern farmer is preparing to 
plant for a ‘ bumper crop ’—with the absolute certainty of getting 
‘ bumped’ himself, unless he changes his plans. 

“Sober second thought will compel any man to realize that we 
have seen the last of such extraordinary prices—at least for many 
years tocome. The craze for speculation, which alone has been 
the cause of high prices, will soon be cured. Then the cotton, as 
well as other markets, will assume a normal aspect. Commodities 
will soon begin to sell for what they are worth, and not what a lot 
of gamblers are temporarily able to make them bring. 

“Would it not be well for Southern cotton planters to realize 
this at once; lest they contribute just that much more to the in- 
evitable reduction in prices?” 


The Commercial Appeal says: 


“ He has done the trade nogood. He has simply infused a fever 
into its veins. It is impossible to know the extent of the demor- 
alization he has wrought throughout the country; for many were 
doubtless led into the fields of speculation by his example. Spot 
cotton, too, may be sympathetically affected by his fall; but in the 
end there will be a normal adjustment of values, and do not be- 
lieve that the man who has raised the cotton, or the man who has 
conducted his business prudently, will suffer.” 
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SENATOR FAIRBANKS FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


j tye Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated for President in June 
seems to be a foregone conclusion; but the choice of the 
party for Vice-President is less clearly forshadowed. Many ex- 
pressions are being made just now in favor of Senator Charles 
Warren Fairbanks, of Indiana, as President Roosevelt’s running 
mate. The Thirteenth 
Congressional 





District 
of Indiana has indorsed 
him for Vice-President, 
and announcements that 
he is a candidate have 
been made in such terms 
as to convey the impres- 
sion that they were au- 
thorized. Mr. Fairbanks 
has now made it known 
that he is not a candi- 
date for Vice-President, 
and does not desire the 
nomination. Whether 
his expressed wish, how- 
ever, will put a stop to 
efforts in behalf of his 
candidacy remains to be 
seen. “Not only would 














Mr. Fairbanks make a 
SENATOR FAIRBANKS, good Vice-President, if 


“Few men of equal capacity,” says the pominated and elected,” 
Washington fost (Ind.), “have been selected 


for second place on national tickets.” says the Kansas City 
Journal (Rep.), “ but his 
nomination would strengthen the chances of Republican suc- 
cess. He is a Westerner, as it is desirable that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s running-mate should be.” The Indianapolis Journal, 
the leading Republican paper of the State, regards the Senator 
as good Presidential timber for 1908, and thinks that “if Senator 
Fairbanks should be elected Vice-President, Republicans would 
feel that he was in direct line of promotion to the higher office. 
Because he would be making somewhat of a sacrifice in accepting 
the nomination for second place, they would feel like rewarding 
him.” Zhe Journal says in another editorial : 


“There can be no question but Senator Fairbanks would add 
strength to the ticket. He possesses elements of strength pecul- 
iarly his own. He is strong geographically, politically, and per- 
sonally. The general judgment of him is, and correctly so, that he 
is not only a very able man, but that he is preeminently a safe one. 
To wide popularity among the masses he adds especial strength 
among conservative business men. He is strong in New England, 
in the Eastern States, in the Middle West, and in the Northwest. 
In Indiana he is exceptionally strong....... 

“Senator Fairbanks’s friends in this State would not consent to 
his accepting the nomination for Vice-President at this time if they 
thought it would remove him from the list of available Presidential 
candidates four years hence. It will not. Nothing can do that 
but death or some grave political mistake on his part. Death may 
come to any person, but Senator Fairbanks does not make political 
mistakes. If he should be elected Vice-President, the fact that he 
accepted the nomination in obedience to the call of the party would 
be remembered four years hence just as it is in favor of Roosevelt 
now. While he is not seeking the office, nor authorizing his friends 
to seek it for him, 7he Journal believes that if he should be 
drafted into the service of the party he would obey the call. It 
looks now as if he would be and as if the ticket would be Roose- 
velt and Fairbanks”. 


The Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) thinks Senator Fairbanks is fit for 
either of the nominations. It says: 


“Conceding that the Vice-Presidential nominee should, in all 
~ cases, be fit to be President, we think it will be fortunate for the 
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Republican party if as able a man as Senator Fairbanks is given 
that nomination. Few men of equal capacity have been selected 
for the second place on national tickets. Zhe Post does not know 
that he is willing to leave the Senate to accept second place on his 
party’s ticket. But Zhe Post believes that if he stood next to the 
Chief Magistrate in line of succession, there would be no appre- 
hension of danger in case of a vacancy in the chief place. There 
would be no rash experiments. Calmness, deliberation, conserva- 
tism would guide his judgment and control his acts. He might 
not be a brilliant, but he would be a safe President.” 


On the other hand, the Providence Journal (Ind.) thinks that 
“Senator Fairbanks might preside over the Senate satisfactorily, 
but he is not a big enough man to be President. Nobody should 
be nominated for the Vice-Presidency by the Republicans who is 
too small to succeed to the Presidency. Ergo, Mr. Fairbanks 
ought not to be Mr. Roosevelt’s running-mate.” The Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.) says: “Senator Fairbanks is a good Republican 
and an able man who commands the respect of the leaders of his 
party, but he is not so colossal a figure that it should be necessary 
to pledge the Presidency for him, even to the indefinite extent of 
‘feeling’ to persuade him to become a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency.” 





THE SWAYNE IMPEACHMENT CASE. 


7 HE rarity of impeachment cases in the history of our Gov- 

ernment gives a peculiar interest to the impeachment pro- 
ceedings in Congress against Justice Charles Swayne, of the 
Northern District of Florida. Only seven impeachment cases 
have come before Congress in the one hundred and fifteen years 
of our history under the Constitution, and five of these cases have 
failed, including the most famous one of them all, the attempt to 
remove President Andrew Johnson. In 1803 John Pickering, judge 
of the District of New Hampshire, was impeached and removed 
for drunkenness and other unjudicial conduct; and in 1862 a Ten- 
nessee district judge was convicted of treason for accepting office 
under the Confederate Government. The newspaper editorials on 
the Swayne case consist mainly of more or less lengthy reviews of 
this impeachment record. On Friday of last week the House 
Committee on the Judiciary filed a report recommending the 
judge’s impeachment. The report is summarized as follows by 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Sun: 


“ The report is a stinging arraignment of Judge Swayne. It de- 
clares that his own admissions show that he was not for eight 
years a resident of the district, that for eight years he remained in 
the district for an average of only sixty-two and one-half days in 
the year, and that at other times he lived in Delaware. It declares 
that his testimony is a series of excuses for non-residence, and the 
report adds: ‘It ill becomes a judge to set up excuses for disobey- 
ing the law.’ 

“Several cases of unlawful proceedings in contempt cases are 
cited. The first shows that Judge Swayne purchased property in 
litigation before his court. He announced from the bench that a 
relative had made the purchase, but later volunteered the state- 
ment that the relative was his wife. E. T. Davis and Simon 
Belden, attorneys interested, brought suit against Judge Swayne 
in the State court to recover the property, and for this Judge 
Swayne adjudged them guilty of contempt of court, and after 
some abusive remarks sentenced them to disbarment for two 
years, $100 fine each, and ten days in jail. The entire proceeding, 
the report says, shows that Judge Swayne was in collusion with 
the plaintiff's attorney, and that his action was high-handed, 
wholly unlawful, and a gross abuse of judicial power. 

“The second case of contempt was one of gross injustice, and 
the action of Judge Swayne drove an innocent man to suicide. 
W. H. Hoskins, an old man, was forced into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy by defrauding him of his property, worth $40,000, out of 
which he owed $10,000. A receiver was appointed, who took pos- 
session of some property belonging to Hoskins’s son. Young 
Hoskins recovered it by force, and Judge Swayne adjudged him 
in contempt of court, refused to accept a fine, and insisted upon 
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PRESIDENT SMITH OF THE MORMON CHURCH, AND PART OF HIS FAMILY. 


From a photograph taken on his sixtieth birthday, in 1898. 


imprisonment. The disgrace so worked upon the young man’s 
mind that he committed suicide. 

“In summing up all the charges, the report says that upon the 
whole case it is plain that Judge Swayne has forfeited the respect 
and confidence of the bar and people of his district; that he has 
so conducted himself as to earn the reputation of being susceptible 
to the malign influence of a man of notoriously bad character; 
that he showed himself to be harsh, tyrannical, and oppressive: 
that he is continuously and persistently violating the law, and rec- 
ommends that he be impeached for high misdemeanors.” 


WHAT TO DO WITH MORMONISM. 


HE newspaper plans for dealing with Mormonism and polyg- 

amy range all the way from suggestions that Mormonism 

be “stamped out” or “cut out,” to suggestions that the silent but 

resistless force of American sentiment and civilization advancing 

into Utah will itself slowly kill polygamy, without any action by 
Congress. The Richmond 77mes- 


Since then, nine more children have been added to the family circle. 


outrage on morals.” The Washington /Poes/, on the other hand, 
thinks that no progress can be achieved “ by advocating revo- 
lutionary proceedings,” and believes that the evil will be eradicated 
“by the resistless advance of a civilization that brands it as a 
thing abhorrent.” The St. Louis Glode-Democrat, too, regards 
extreme measures as unnecessary. It says: 


‘It is certain in any case that this vice will be extirpated soon 
by the death of the persons indulging in it. No plural marriages, 
according to Smith, have been made by the church or with its 
knowledge since 1890. The younger element of the Mormons have 
been against it ever since the railroads abolished the Great Ameri- 
can Desert and brought Utah into the current of the world’s 
affairs. More and more Utah will be compelled to conform to 
the world’s ideas. The twin relic will soon be as dead as its old 
partner, slavery, and, like its partner, there will be no resurrection 
for it. Let the statutes be enforced against the polygamists. An 
antipolygamy amendment to the Constitution is not needed, and 
very likely could not pass the requisite number of States. As 

Utah could not be turned out of 





Dispatch exclaims that Mormon- 
ism “ must be stamped out!” and 
a number of other papers, like 
the New York Zimes, the Phila- 
delphia Press, the New Orleans 
_Times-Democrat, and the Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot, regard the 
Mormons as law-breakers and 
criminals who deserve little or 
no consideration. Congressman 
Hearst’s New York American is 
Shocked at the revelations of im- 
morality made in the Smoot case, 





and says that Mormonism “ must 





Statehood without its own con- 
sent, the talk about expulsion is 
absurd.” 


It appears that several influ- 
ences are at work in Utah to end 
polygamy. One is the increasing 
public sentiment against it, just 
referred to. Another is the oppo- 
sition of the large and growing 


non-Mormon or “ Gentile” popu- 
lation, who are deeply stirred by 
President Smith’s statement in 
Washington that the Utah people 
a are “ broad-minded ” and tolerate 








be cut out.” Not to unseat 
Smoot, it adds, “would be an 


UNCLE Sam; * Now there’s a merger that will stand looking into.” 
Richards in the New York Avening Mail 


polygamy, and who are discuss- 


ing the formation of an anti-Mor- 
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HOW TO STOP IT—THAT’S WHAT’S WORRYING THE REORGANIZERS. 
—Smith in the Indianapolis Journa/. 
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“LID’S OFF—-COME ON, BOYS!” 
—Bush in the New York Wor/d. 


THE BALLOT AND THE “ BAR’L.” 


mon political party in the State. A third, and perhaps the most 
interesting, influence is the organization of hundreds of the younger 
Mormons into an anti-polygamy movement, which is described in 
the following despatch from Salt Lake to the New York Herald: 

“Young Mormons throughout the State of Utah have united in 
a movement to bring about the enforcement of the pledges given 
to the Government when Utah became a member of the sisterhood 
of States. They are particularly vehement in their assertion that 
the law must be observed by the members of the Mormon hier- 
archy, as well as by other citizens. 

“As a result of this movement, which already has about five 
hundred young men in its ranks, the practise of polygamy must 
be abandoned by the high officers of the Mormon Church, or these 
young members, the very flower of the sect, will leave the church. 
This is the ultimatum that is to be given to the Mormon hierarchy 
at the General Conference of the Saints.” 

The Deseret News, the official organ of the Mormon Church, 
seems to indorse the view that time is killing polygamy. “That it 
was a matter of common knowledge and common disposition to 
let it die out of old age,” “is beyond truthful dispute, and 
the proofs of it are ample and overwhelming. On this point not 
only local papers have expatiated repeatedly, but journals at a dis- 
tance have recognized it, and do so now.” The same paper treats 
the objectors to Mormon “ church influence” in politics as follows: 


« 


it says, 


“We know, personally, of men who pretend to be aghast over 
‘Mormon’ Church influence who have sought for it eagerly but 
in vain. They have imagined that if they could gain the support 
of some ‘ high Mormon,’ as they termed it, they were sure of the 
votes of ‘the church.’ Now, they yell ‘church influence’ till they 
are hoarse. The idea seems to be with them, ‘If the church helps 
me, it is all right; but if the church helps the other candidate, or 
I imagine it does, it is all wrong and un-American and shameful.’ 

“It should be observed by thinking people that not one particle 
of proof of the interference of the church authorities with the free- 
dom of voters has been adduced. It is all suspicion, assertion, 
generalities, and assumption. We say the ‘church influence’ 
stormed about isa myth. ‘Mormons’ are not told how to vote or 
required to conform to any political act or doctrine by the church, 
and are absolutely free except when they ally themselves with po- 
litical bosses, and committees, and caucuses, and they are con- 
trolled thereby. Then they measurably lose their liberty just the 
same as non-‘ Mormons’ lose theirs and thus become slaves to a 
clique or party. 

“We warn the sober-minded, peaceful, and sane people of this 
city and State not to suffer themselves to be led away by wild-fire 


agitators into anything that they may afterward regret. We 
should all be able to live here in peace and amity, each pursuing 
his own way, so long as we do not interfere with each other’s 
rights, and do all we can to build up the State and to promote 
peace on earth, good-will to man. In other words, let us be 
rational !” 





HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


OT in twenty years, according to the reckoning of Dun's 
Review, has it cost so much to live as now. The “ index 
number,” which is reached by averaging the prices of breadstuffs, 
meats, dairy and garden products, other food, clothing, metals, 
and other miscellaneous necessities of life, stood on March 1 at 
103.615. This is an increase of 30 per cent. in less than seven 
years, the index number of July 1, 1897, standing at 72.455. Brad- 
street’s, which evidently finds its index number by a different 
method of reckoning, says that the present range of prices “ is at 
the highest level in four years,” and breadstuffs are “at the highest 
price reached in thirteen years, nothing like the March 1 level 
being shown since 1891, the year of the Russian crop failure.” 

The commercial papers seem to be at a loss to account for the 
high prices. Bradstreet’s attributes them to “the largely senti- 
mental influences of the breaking out of the war between Russia 
and Japan.” The opinion that they are sentimental is corrobo- 
rated by Dun’s, which points out that Russia is actually exporting 
“much more wheat than the United States.” Zhe United States 
Investor (Boston) is puzzled to see commodities rising while wages 
and stocks are going down. The increased supply of gold, it re- 
marks, might account for the increased prices, but “if the prices 
of commodities rise, the prices of stocks, which are measured also 
in value by gold, certainly ought not to decline,” as they have been 
doing. It adds: 

“The popular view of high prices, needless to say, does not deal 
with economics. If the ‘dinner-pail’ is not ‘full,’ the wicked trusts 
will be accused of forcing up prices. This view will be encouraged 
by the more radical newspapers. Party ammunition may be fur- 
nished as a result during the coming campaign. Combination, it 
is true, in many cases means elimination of competition and the 
opportunity of obtaining higher prices for the output, the Standard 
Oil Company being the most striking example of this fact. But 
nature’s laws are inexorable, and no combine is likely long to be 
able to put on the screws. The combines may temporarily obtain 
higher prices because of demand being greater than supply, Once 
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jet the conditions be reversed, however, and prices will drop. 
Agricultural products may tend continually upward because of 
natural economic conditions, but manufactured articles are in a 
different category.” ' 





INEFFICIENCY OF THE CHICAGO POLICE. 


" Bw Chicago police force is in a disgraceful condition of de- 

moralization and inefficiency. Instead of protecting citi- 
zens from criminals the members of the force are drinking in the 
saloons, playing slot-machines, or gossiping on the streets. There 
is practically no discipline, and the force could hardly besin a 
worse state.” Thus Capt. Alexander R. Piper, former Deputy 
Commissioner of the New York Police Department, briefly states 
the result of his seven weeks’ investigation of the Chicago police 
force, instigated by the members of the City Club, to find out the 
causes of the prevalence of crime in that city. “The facts he pre- 
sents are damning,” says the Chicago Record-Herald,; and they 
show that of the patrolmen an “appallingly large number are little 
better than loafers.” The Chicago Chronicle says that everybody 
has known for years that the police force is both inefficient and in- 
sufficient. Captain Piper had two assistants in the work, and in 
his report says that he found wide-open gambling and handbooks 
running practically all over the city. Patrolmen are accused of 
taking to their “holes” at every opportunity, instead of walking 
their beats. Old and incapacitated men were found in the “ soft 
snaps,” robbing the department of active men that are sorely 
needed. The report also gives accounts of specific charges 
against individuals, numbering 174, practically noted by one man. 
In obtaining evidence of derelictions of duty, says Captain Piper, 
the great difficulty was found in locating policemen at all. “It 
was like the ‘rabbit stew’ story. You had first to catch your rab- 
bit. When once found, it was only a question of minutes when he 
would commit some breach of the regulations, and usually it was 
to go off post.” Police inspectors and sergeants come in for 
rough handling in the report. Captain Piper found them running 
their divisions from their desks, and says that “if they think it 
beneath their dignity to get out on the street and do some patroll- 
ing to find out what is going on, they had better get out of the 
police business and get into one which fits their dignified state of 
mind.” Chief of Police O’Neill, however, escapes censure. Cap- 














Russia : ‘‘ My mines are working great. Now if I could only get a Japa 
nese ship over one of them!” 


—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 
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tain Piper expresses sympathy for the head of the Chicago police, 
declaring that he is “an honest, overworked man, doing the best 
he can with the tools at his command.” 

Recommendations are made that would probably mean a revolu 
tion in the department. A police commission is recommended, to 
hold office for five years. The force must be divorced from pol- 
itics, and is in need of one thousand more patrolmen and five hun 
dred more annually during the next two years. Not aman should 
be taken on until the force is thoroughly reorganized. A special 
force should be employed to make the rounds and see that officers 
are at their posts, reporting all violations of duty. The statement 
is made that with three weeks of better discipline crime would be 
checked, and more policemen seen on the streets of Chicago than 
ever before. 

The Chicago Chronic/e thinks that in their attempt to stop gam- 
bling the authorities are neglecting to look after the safety and 
peace of the community. It says that if the men who have been 
“employed of late in running down blind telephones, in detecting 
the methods of pool-sellers and other gamblers, and in driving in- 
evitable games of chance into cellars and garrets where they will 
be even more objectionable than usual, had been on post in the 
districts where crime and disorder prevail, they might have given a 
much better account of themselves.” The Chicago 77/dune says 
that charges similar to those of Mr. Piper have often been made, 
but the evidence has been lacking. Says Zhe Tribune: 


“The committeemen who were blowing trumpets and beating 
drums around the State’s attorney’s office have thrown no light on 
the causes of the prevalence of crime and the reasons why so many 
crimes go unpunished. Captain Piper has. There are so many 
burglaries and street robberies because of the inefficiency of the 
police force, which intensifies its insufficiency....... 

“The charges of inefficiency and lack of discipline which Cap- 
tain Piper brings against the Chicago police force have been 
preferred by others who have not proved their case, while he has 
proved his. The details submitted by him will shut the mouths 
of police officials who, if the evidence were lacking, would say the 
charges were empty. talk. Facts have been furnished, and the 
question is as to the degree of attention which the city authorities 
will give them. 

“Private citizens who have read the report know what they 
would do if they had the management of municipal affairs. They 
would establish discipline in the force from inspector to patrolman. 
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“THE RUSSIAN BATTERIES AT VLADIVOSTOK DID NOT REPLY TO THE 


JAPANESE FIRE OWING TO A DESIRE NOT TO DISCLOSE THEIR POSITION,” 
—Press despatch. 


—Satterfield in the Cleveland Press. 


RUSSIAN OPTIMISM IN CARICATURE. 
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CHARLES NFELAN, 
—The New York Globe. 
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FLLOYD TRIGGS, JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON, 


The New York Press. —The Chicago 7rzbune, 


REPRESENTATIVE CARTOONISTS. 


They would clean out the inefficient and incapable men and replace 
them with young, steady, ambitious fellows who would not be 
continually going into saloons ostensibly to see if there were sus- 
picious characters there, but really to get a free drink. . . 

“The recommendations made by Captain Piper are addressed 
to the council as wellas the mayor. They call for early action, 
so that there may be fewer burglaries committed and fewer men 
and women robbed by day and by night in the public streets. 
Captain Piper’s assistant says: ‘ The crooks are evidently not 
afraid of the police, but I think some of the police are afraid of 
the thieves.’ It is time for a change.” 


A SOFT-COAL STRIKE AVERTED. 

tem ETHING like a sigh cf relief comes from the press be- 
cause of the action of the bituminous coal-miners in accepting 
the compromise of the operators and voting against a strike which 
would involve about 178,000 miners, besides seriously interfering 
with the industries of the country. It was chiefly through the 
efforts of President Mitchell that the miners, by a majority of 
nearly two to one, voted to accept a reduction of 5% per cent. in 
wages on a two years’ contract. The operators originally de- 
manded a 15-per-cent. reduction, while the miners held out for the 
present scale. Mr. Mitchell argued that “the apex of industrial 
activity has been reached and we are slowly moving toward an in- 
dustrial depression. . We know how hard it is to be compelled 
to accept a reduction in wages, but it is better to accept a slightly 
lower rate and hold your organization intact, ready to take advan- 
tage of any improvements which the future of the trade may show, 
than to be forced to accept a greater reduction at the end of a dis- 
astrous strike.” He added that past experience “has shown con- 

clusively the folly of striking when the markets are going down.” 
“The men were wise enough to see that steady wages were bet- 
ter than high,” says the Philadelphia Press ; “it is a most promis- 
ing decision, giving hope of peace in the future.” The New York 
Mail praises Mr. Mitchell, saying that “not all of his courses have 
been wise ones, but of all the labor leaders of the day none so 
much as Mitchell has proved his capacity for taking broad views, 
for adjusting the interests of the class he represents to the welfare 
of the entire community.” The Providence /ourna/ looks for war 
of the bitterest kind between the operators and the full strength of 
the miners’ union in 1906, when the present“ truce” is ended. Zhe 
Journal says that“ this is one of the principal reasons why the 
bituminous miners have been held back from striking this year; it 
was considered to be exceedingly bad policy to deplete the funds 


of the unions now and weaken the organization in a probably losing 
fight in view of the greater and more promising contest that is 
scheduled for year after next.” The Pittston (Pa.) Gazette, which 
is published in the heart of the anthracite region, is glad the differ- 
ences have been settled, even tho, as it says, a strike in the soft- 
coal fields would have benefited the hard-coal miners. 


The United Mine Workers’ Journal (Indianapolis) thinks that 
the miners have now placed their organization “in a position from 
whence it can appeal to the public in all confidence in the days of 
stress and storm,” and it goes on to say: 


“It was a magnificent object-lesson of the altruism and democ- 
racy which prevail in trades-unions. It proves to the world that 
trades-union leaders are neither fools nor cowards, nor time- 
servers, nor strike advocates; that they are led by reason and gov- 
erned by prudence; have the moral courage to risk prestige, posi- 
tion, and popularity, to save their organization from disruption 
and disaster. It has shown to the world how groundless were as- 
sertions of the Baers and Posts—what utter deceptions they are 
practising upon the press and public. . . . Those who differed 
as to the wisdom of accepting the compromise are entitled to the 
respect which comes from sincere convictions, and all bickerings 
and criminations should cease and all stand shoulder to shoulder 
and push forward the cause that has won the applause of the 
country.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


RUSSIAN soldiers receive but $3.60a year. They fight like it.—7he Wash- 
zugton Post. 


THE prejudice against the merger may move the magnates to get to- 
gether again and rename the transaction.—7he Washington Star. 


ADMIRAL CERVERA ought to be able to write an interesting article on 
how the Russian fleet is going to get out.— 7he Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


AN enterprising drummer should do a good business with a neat line of 
cyclone cellars in Vladivostok after what has happened to Port Arthur.— 
The Chicago News. 


IT is announced that the President : 4s removed Summers from office. 
It might not be amiss to call his attention to the present conduct of spring. 
—The Baltimore American. 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN may be right in his statement that the Russian 
soldiers will astonish the world. In fact, the world issomewhat astonished 
already.— Zhe Aansas City Journal. 


KING MENELIK is sending a howling hyena to President Roosevelt. The 
President might add tothe gaiety of nations by turning it over to James 
J. Hill.—7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


Russia is said to feel that we should look on the war asa contest for su- 
premacy between the white race and the yellow. So far as thiscountry is 
concerned, it looks more like a contest between the yellow journals and 
the truth.— 7he Jacksonville Times-Union. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO HELP THE BRITISH 
STAGE? 


HE “present sorry plight” of the British stage affords a text 
for several articles and a great deal of pessimistic discus- 
sion in the London papers and magazines. Mr. John Hare, the 
famous actor, has written a letter to the London 77mes, in which 
he declares that the time has come when “ those interested in the 
future of the higher drama may anxiously inquire if some drastic 
measures can not be taken to arrest its decay in this country.” 
Mr. Hare goes on to quote the recent statement of a leading dra- 
matic paper to the effect that the duty of a theatrical manager is 
not to “stuff the public” with what they do not want, but to give 
them only what they do, and he adds his own comment: 


“It is clear enough what the public wants—musical comedy, 
musical comedy, and again musical comedy—and they get it! 
From Temple Bar to Charing Cross there is not one single theater 
that is not devoted to keeping alight the ‘sacred lamp.’ The 
beautiful building designed by private enterprise as the home of 
English opera has been converted into a music-hall, and the Ly- 
ceum, which for twenty years upheld the noblest traditions of the 
British drama, is to be relegated to the same fate. These are 
grim facts which give us pause, and make one ask if nothing can 
be done to rescue our stage from being submerged in frivolity.” 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the playwright, indorses this gloomy 
view in an article in Zhe Nineteenth Century (March), admitting 
that the English drama has reached “a critical and dangerous mo- 
ment” in its history. And Frederic Harrison, the eminent writer 
and philosopher, declares in 7he Fortnightly Review (February) : 


“The evil complained of is both deep and wide. The drama is 
suffering just as literature is suffering, or as public life is suffering, 
and even society. The evil is an impatience of continuous atten- 
tion, of serious thought, of any hitch in our ease, our luxuries, or 
our indulgences. We are all afflicted with a sort of tarantula of 
restlessness, which makes us skip from one pleasant spot to the 
next without quietly enjoying any one in peace. We hurry from 
one crush to the next, glance at one ‘short story’ after another; 
‘drop in’ to see the new acrobat, a skirt-dance, ora lovely /éerie, 
smoke a cigarette, and arrange a party for to-morrow. The num- 
ber of people who will sit steadily through three hours of an in- 
tellectual drama, without ‘stars,’ gorgeous robes, or nauseous sen- 
Sations, is really very limited.” 


The question of vital interest is, What shall be done? and many 
remedies are proposed. Mr. Hare advocates, firstly, the estab- 
lishment of a school of acting, and, secondly, the public or private 
endowment of a theater in London and every important city, 
“which should have such pecuniary assistance as would render it 
independent of mere commercial considerations, and where it 
would be compulsory that the masterpieces of English authors, 
dead or living, should from time to time be represented.” It 
may be stated here that Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the London 
actor, has already taken steps toward the realization of the first 
part of Mr. Hare’s plans. In broaching recently a plan for the 
establishment of a school of acting in London, Mr. Tree said: 


“You can not teach acting, it is true, but there are many things 
you can teach. You can teach elocution and voice production ; 
you can teach gesture and deportment; you can teach fencing ; 
yon can teach dancing; you can add that almost lost art of the 
actor’s profession—pantomime; as well as some of the principles 
of oratory. Above all, you can preserve far better than it is pre- 
served at present the noble heritage of the English language, 
whether it be spoken on the stage, in the pulpit, or in the House 
of Commons. These are some of the objects I have set before 
myself in the school of acting and of oratory. We may meet with 
success or failure, but, believing as I do that this project is one 
imperatively demanded by the present conditions of the British 
Stage, I shall do my best to win its accomplishment.” 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, the well-known London author, pleads 
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(in The New Liberal Review, January) for the private endowment 
of “at least one theater—small, unpretentious—devoted not to the 
passing whims of London, but to the eternal drama—a theater 
where the taste of the public, instead of being pandered to, might 
be educated, might be cultivated.” He continues: 


“Enthusiasm would have to be the key-note of the scheme. That 
enthusiasm we shall never get by appealing to the public, by ap- 
pealing to county councils, by appealing to the millionaire. A na- 
tional theater! It would be a battle-field of jobbery and jealousy, 
ot dilettantism, of contention. We must do our work with our 
own hands. Art has never been helped forward except by the de- 
votion, the enthusiasm, of those who loved it. . . . With a capital 
of £10,000 the scheme could be put to the test, could be afforded 
a three-years’ trial at least. 
finding a capitalist willing under such circumstances to build the 
theater required.” 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones argues in favor of a state-endowed 
theater, and, in the event of such a theater’s being established, 
offers to write a new comedy for it without any fees. 
The Nineteenth Century) : 


He says (in 


“ A national theater should be built and endowed by the Govern- 
ment of England, with the approval of the majority of English 
citizens. It seems to me that this last would be the best, the most 
secure, the most creditable way of founding a national theater and 
of fostering a great and popular national drama. I believe thata 
sum of public money so expended would be one of the wisest and 
most economical investments that we could make. It would be 
the merest fleabite compared with the vast sums that are now 
spent—nay, that in many cases are now wasted—on public educa- 
tion. And yet what a potent educator a national theater would 
inevitably become if it were wisely directed !” 


The editor of 7he Fortnightly Review has approached a num- 
ber of representative authorities in various departments of Art, 
Literature, Drama, and the Church, with a view to obtaining the 
support of a movement to ameliorate the British stage. Among 
those who have signed a document of protest and who are agreed 
that “something should be done to arrest a growing deterioration 
and to promote a healthier condition of things” may be mentioned : 
Sir Henry Irving, J. M. Barrie, George Alexander, William 
Archer, Thomas Hardy, Arthur W. Pinero, Henry James, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Stephen Phillips, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, the Duchess of Sutherland, and the Bishop of Ripon. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ‘* FEMININE” 
LITERATURE. 


ba spite of the fact that the influence exerted by women readers 
and writers is more powerful now than at any time in the past, 
the distinctively “feminine ” book has almost gone out of exist- 
ence. The “gradual disappearance of books written essentially 
for women, and a consequent, and not irrational, tendency on the 
part of women to invade the territories of men” are noted by 
Agnes Repplier, the well-known essayist, as encouraging signs of 
the times. We have hada surfeit of shallow and insipid books 
for women, she thinks, and “the limitations that make for the 
feminization of literature have been fostered with disastrous solici- 
tude.” Miss Repplier says further, in Harper's Bazar (April): 


“For much of the senseless labeling, ‘Woman’s this’ and 
‘Woman’s that,’ women themselves must be held to blame. They 
have elected to preserve the intangible barrier which cradles 
mediocrity and upholds their self-content. The incredibly absurd 
scheme of a ‘Woman’s bible,’ designed for the exclusive spiritual 
solace, to say nothing of the spiritual exaltation, of the devout sex, 
reached the high-water mark of madness. The *Woman’s Com- 
mentary ’ would make angels weep. To glorify Eve because the 
serpent could not—or at least did not—tempt her with rich clothes 
is to prove once more what hardly needed proof,—that a sense of 
humor is the safeguard of sanity. For such vagaries women at 
large disclaim responsibility ; they refuse to shoulder their crazed 
sisters’ blame; but the underlying sentiment—a contentious self- 
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esteem—is too widely diffused to permit them to stand clear of all 
reproach.” 


Proceeding to a consideration of the development of feminine 


fiction in our own day, Miss Repplier says: 


“When the problem-novel burst like a muddy meteor upon the 
world of fiction, women hailed it with an enthusiasm which only 
the desperation of ennui can explain. Its profoundly illogical 
character offered no barrier to their appreciation. They felt that 
here was something easy to read, yet presenting food for thought; 
something which, without taxing their intelligence, opened new 
fields of speculation. It was—it is still—more interesting than the 
tale which describes through forty chapters the vapid love-making 
of two young people who exist only for courtship and the wedding- 
march. It is more stimulating than the story in which sentiment, 
religion, and domestic economy are blended together for the re- 
freshment of the female mind. This last product is recommended 
as being ‘ wholesome,’ by which I suppose is meant harmless, as 
wholesome in the sense of nutritious or invigorating can never 
be implied. It has‘ winsome’ heroines who bear ‘hardships with 
sunny resignation, dress daintily upon nothing a year, and cook to 
perfection on an odorless oil-stove. Its heroes, being designed 
exclusively for the reward of such virtues—like male houris—are 
quite as remote from humanity. Its sentiment is puerile. Its re- 
ligion lacks nobility and distinction. It is a feeble survivor of a 
school of fiction once deservedly popular, a school of which Miss 
Charlotte Yonge was the ablest and most honored exponent. 

“ Now nothing seems less likely than that men—unless they were 
curates—ever spent much time in the perusal of Miss Yonge’s 
novels. It is true that Mr. Austin Dobson has left on record his 
ungratified desire to read—when a boy—the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
The Swiss clergyman who was his tutor forbade this pious indul- 
gence, holding that all romances were injurious to youth. But while 
it is pleasant to think that there ever was a lad to whom the Church 
of England novel, in its stainless 
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THE ULTIMATE VALUE OF THE LITERARY 
LIFE. 


N recent discussion regarding the literary life and the need of 
“detachment” as a factor in promoting its best development 
(see THE LITERARY DiGEstT, February 6 and 27), the ultimate 
value of the literary career has been’ taken for granted. It was 
not the intention either of Mr. Alden or Mr. Bridges to question 
the fundamental worth of that life as an exclusive aim. It is in- 
teresting, however, as contributing by a certain sort of side-light 
to the discussion, to note some autobiographical words quoted by 
Horatio F. Brown in the new edition of his Life of John Addington 
Symonds. Symonds was compelled by ill-health to spend the latter 
part of his life in the quiet isolation of the Swiss mountains. He 
felt the disadvantages, of course, of remoteness from libraries and 
the lack of association with his intellectual peers ;.but these mat- 
ters aside, here, one would say, was the ideal opportunity for lit- 
erary work. The literary world has been well content to yield to 
Symonds the palm of having produced masterpieces in criticism 
and in literary history. His own estimate of the value of the 
literary life as an ultimate aim is what we wish to present in the fol- 
lowing citations. First comesa tentative expression of his feeling, 
which he later described with more elaboration. In 1877 he gave 
three lectures on “ Florence and the Medici” at the Royal Insti- 
tution, London. Of these lectures he writes retrospectively : 

“T had composed these lectures for what I most abhor, an audi- 
ence of cultivated people. This is a paradoxical confession. [| 
am nothing if not cultivated, or at least the world only expects 
culture from me. But in my heart of hearts I do not believe in 
culture, except as an adjunct to life. ‘Life is more than literature,’ 
I say. So I can not, altho I devote my time and energy to culture 

(even as a carpenter makes doors, or 





purity, represented forbidden fruit, 
it is not likely that schoolboys, less 
carefully intrenched, coveted such 
diversion. The ‘Heir of Redclyffe,’ 
like ‘ The Young Stepmother,’ and 
‘The Daisy Chain,’ is an essentially 
feminine book. ‘ Heartsease,’ the 
best of Miss Yonge’s stories, ignores 
the male reader from the first page 
to the last. His point of view, his 
outlook upon life, finds no reflection 
in its pages. Its fault—the fault of 
all Miss Yonge’s work —is one which 
women tolerate and men abhor, a 
plaintive and dispiriting melancholy. 
Its virtues are distinction of senti- 
ment, sanity, an agreeable style, and 
an accurate knowledge of the life its 
author undertakes to describe. 
Among the writers of purely feminine 
fiction, Miss Yonge stands easily 
first. She is not mawkish like Miss 
Muloch, nor contentious like Miss 
Phelps, nor pietistic like Miss War- 
ner. Her successors in the field have 
grown weaker and weaker, until their 
increasing debility has alienated all 
but the faintest of female hearts. 
The Sunday-school story is now their 
principal medium; and even in this 











a carver carves edelweiss on walnut 
wood), regard it otherwise than in 
the light of pastime, decoration, 
service. Passion, nerve, and sinew, 
eating and drinking, even money- 
getting, the coarsest forms of activity 
—come, in my reckoning, before 
culture. Little did I care what the 
gentlemen in frock-coats and the 
ladies in bonnets thought of my lec- 
tures. I did not care what they 
thought, because I knew that the 
real arena for myself and the rest of 
them was not in that theater of dis- 
putations, elucidations, and plausible 
explications of all sorts of theories. 
It lay outside, inside, in a world of 
things which each carries about with 
him, and into which each penetrates 
when the voice of the lecturer is no 
more heard in the theater.” 


Of the ultimate results of his lit- 
erary career upon himself as a man 
he has given an account in almost 
the closing words of his autobiog- 
raphy : 


“T have often endeavored to form- 
ulate my conception of the influence, 








chosen field of incompetence there 
are signs and tokens of change.” 


It is no new thing for novelists to lament that their powers have 
been unduly curbed by the restraining prejudices of women, and 
that they could have written better books had they only felt at 
liberty todo so. Miss Repplier finds it hard, however, to think 
that “even the necessity for discretion ” accounts satisfactorily for 
so many feeble and foolish stories. “It is not the flaccidity of 
feminine taste,” 


she concludes, “which stands responsible for the 
failure of fiction. The difficulty is hardcr to overcome.” 





JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS AND HIS DAUGHTER (1891). 


physical and moral, which this lit- 
erary work, prolonged for a quarter 
of acentury, exerted over me. In 
the first place, it greatly contributed to enjoyment, since it gave 
me that pleasure and exhilaration which is the concomitant of 
any energy unimpaired in its exercise. I always liked writing, 
and never disliked reading. In the second place, it afforded me 
an occupation which could be carried on with more or less con- 
venience under the peculiar conditions of my unsettled life. Had 
I not already formed myself for literature, when I was compelled 
to settle at Davos Platz in 1877, I doubt whether I should have 
even partially recovered health. The habit of writing rendered 
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me independent, and sustained my spirits under circumstances 
which would have been unutterably depressing to a barrister or 
merchant checked in his career. In the third place, it brought 
me a fair amount of distinction, anda certain kind of consideration. 
Without being ambitious or overvaluing the sort of reputation I 
have gained, I am not insensible to this advantage.” 


On the other hand, however, he could not think that literature, 
in the way in which he had pursued it, was exactly wholesome for 
aman of his peculiar temperament. The study and composition 
were exhausting to the nerves. Reaction followed, and the fatigue 
of labor craved the distraction of amusement. His particular sub- 
jects, Greek poetry and Italian culture in one of the most lawless 
periods of modern history, were stimulating to the imagination and 
excited cravings that could not be satisfied by simple pleasures. 
“ Long after work is over the little ocean of the soul is agitated by 
a ground-swell.” This state of emotion he has described in his 
sonnets in “ Animi Figura” and “ Vagabunduli Libellus.” In the 
following paragraph he speaks in still plainer terms: 


“It may be questioned whether the pursuit of literature—as that 
mode of life which secures its end by employing energy and occu- 
pying leisure agreeably to the individual—renders a man really 
happy. Literature takes a second place in my estimation, and for 
this reason, altho I have persevered in it for solace and escape 
from fretting care, I have never been able to regard it very seri- 
ously. Ina certain sense I donot condemn this habit of mind. It 
enables a man to keep in view the truth that literature exists for life, 
not life for literature—a truth which less, half-hearted men of let- 


» ters do not sufficiently recognize. It delivers him from the conceit 


of authorship by constantly reminding him how trivial any literary 
successes and achievements are in comparison with the solid good 
things of a comely and contented existence; how little talent, or 
even genius, weighs in the scale against character, strength of will, 
goodness, and tranquillity of mind; how men ought really to be 
reckoned, not by what they think, or write, or create in art, but by 
what they are and what they have enjoyed. This attitude, how- 
ever, is not without counterbalancing disadvantages. It precludes 
that centralizing force of enthusiasm which springs from self-dedi- 
cation to a single great conception. The literary viveur can not 
hope to become a scholar or to produce a monumental work. In 
so far as he shares the scientific spirit.of our age—in so far as he 
is sensible of possessing faculties above the average, and is open 
to the animating ideas of the modern world—he will have to en- 
dure a life-long recurrent regret for sterner paths abandoned, and 
for nobler triumph carelessly foregone.” 





THE SECRET OF TOLSTOY’S POWER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHER who attempted not long ago to cata- 
logue the books and articles written about Leo Tolstoy 
found himself dealing with a list that ran into the thousands and 
that embraced all the languages spoken among civilized people. 
So remarkable a phenomenon may well provoke an inquiry into 
the sources of Tolstoy’s strength and influence. What is it that 
enables him to exert this amazing power over the hearts and brains 
of men? 

Three English-speaking writers who have lately published books 
on Tolstoy’s life and teaching—Prof. Edward A. Steiner, of lowa 
College, Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby, of New York, and Mr. T. 
Sharper Knowlson, of London—approach their subject each from 
a different angle, but agree in declaring that the real secret of 
Tolstoy’s power lies in his absolute truthfulness and sincerity. 
This truthfulness, says Professor Steiner, is expressed most clearly 
in the personality of Tolstoy. “He often hurts one by his scru- 
tiny,” continues the same writer, “because he divines the things 
one hides from him, or detects the falsehoods hidden in one’s 
speech.” We quote further: 

“Tolstoy’s writings are best characterized by saying that there 
is in them an overwhelming desire for truthfulness. This explains 
the simple plot of his stories, the naturalness of his characters, the 
absence of artificial tension; and it explains also his realism, 
which to Anglo-Saxon readers is his least desirable quality. He 
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never sacrifices truth to form or to good taste; his stories are 
loosely constructed and broken. into by his moralizings, which are 
no doubt tedious to readers who are anxious to know whether 
‘they died or were married and lived happily ever after.’ One can 
not persuade him that he might have preached more convincingly 
by making the sermon less apparent. Butas he says: ‘ Sometimes 























Drawn by L. Pasternak. 
TOLSTOY TO-DAY. 
Courtesy of The Outlook Company, New York. 


one takes the pen and writes, “ Early in the morning Ivan Nikitsch 
rose and called his son,” and suddenly one says to himself: “ Old 
man, why are you lying? You don’t even know such a man. as 
Ivan Nikitsch.”’ He abandoned the story only to return to it, and 
even now he is writing one in a reminiscent mood, dealing with 
his life in the Caucasus. When at the completion of his labors 
his memoirs are written, the critic, whether he prizes them or not, 
will be able to say of them, in the words of Tolstoy himself: ‘The 
hero of his stories, whom he loved with all his heart, whom he 
tried to represent in all his beauty, and who always was and will 
remain beautiful, was—Truth.’ ” 


Mr. Knowlson pursues the same line of thought in his “ bio- 
graphical and critical study ” of Tolstoy, intimating that Tolstoy’s 
writings can best be interpreted as a kind of autobiography. He 
says further: 


“Search where we may through the pages of universal liter- 
ature, we shall not find a man who has made a confession like his. 
His whole heart is in every sentence, and, like Samuel, he tells us 
‘every whit.’ Rousseau whispered to us many of his secret 
thoughts and feelings—or he said he did; Augustine before him 
laid bare corners of his once pagan heart; Coleridge and many 
another have written charmingly of their intellectual travels; but 
there is no one who has dared to tell the world a//—until Tol- 
stoy. And he dared, because he must. Only a man of supreme 
moral genius is bold enough to thrust upon a jeering world the 
story of his sin in thought and deed, or of his loss and gain in re- 
ligious belief. Only one who trusted in God and human dignity 
could have treated his fellows to such a confidence.” 


Mr. Crosby’s tribute to the courage and truthfulness of Tolstoy 
is couched in these terms: 


“ And here we leave this great teacher—great especially in his 
candor and simplicity. A strange figure this peasant nobleman, 
this aristocrat, born into the ruling class of an aristocracy, who 
condemns all government and caste; this veteran of two wars who 
proscribes all bloodshed; this keen sportsman turned vegetarian ; 
this landlord who follows Henry George ; this man of wealth who 
will have nothing to do with money; this famous novelist who 
thinks that he wasted his time in writing most of his novels; this 
rigid moralist, one of whose books at least, the ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
was placed under the ban of the American post-office. That same 
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dramatic instinct which made him a great novelist, which impelled 
Sir Henry Irving to rank his two plays among the best of the past 
century, and which, as we have seen, has so often led him to find 
lessons in the active world around him—this same instinct has 
made of this least theatrical and most self-forgetful of men the 
dramatic prefigurement in his own person of a reunited race, set 
free by love from the shackles of caste and violence. As it was 
with the prophets of old, so with him, there was a deeper signifi- 
cance in his life, in the tragedy of himself, than in the burden of 
his spoken message. He is the protagonist to-day of the drama 
of the human soul. A stage which can put forward such a pro- 
tagonist has no reason for despair.” 





THE NEWEST AND BEST GERMAN DRAMAS. 


I N Germany, as in France, the dramatic year now drawing toa 

close has witnessed the publication and production of several 
important and significant plays. Most of the leading dramatists 
have given new works to the national, if not also to the interna- 
tional, stage. Sudermann, Hauptmann, Fulda, Halbe, and Wede- 
kind are among these. Curiously enough, Hauptmann’s play has 
a theme which resembles that of Brieux’s “ Maternité,” recently re- 
viewed in these pages. It is called “Rosa 
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in the Middle Ages, but this does not obscure his intention. He 
allows his heroine to expound, as well as to illustrate, the thesis 
that woman can not find happiness in science or fame or intellec- 
tual achievement, but only in love and right companionship. The 
play is called “ Novella d’Andrea,” and its plot is summarized in 
the Berlin reviews as follows: 


Prof. Giovanni d’Andrea,:a great scholar and jurist, has two 
daughters, Novella and Bettina. ‘The latter is a charming, lively, 
beautiful girl, without any ambition except to be admired and hu- 
mored. Novella, on the other hand, no less attractive than Bettina, 
is a diligent student of her father’s science and a believer in the 
intellectual equality of the sexes. She is in love with a young 
jurist, Sangiorgio, who does not suspect this feeling for himself in 
the brilliant Novella, and she is determined to make herself worthy 
of him. In order to be able to win his respect and affection, she 
applies for a doctor’s degree at the university, and is told, to her 
amazement, that the Bible says nothing about woman-jurists. 
Sangiorgio supports her request, but this avails little. 

Her father falls ill, and Novella takes his place in the profes- 
sorial chair to lecture in his stead. The students greet her with 
derisive laughter. They surround her, attempt to kiss her, and 

disorderensues. One student, however, vigor- 








Berndt,” after the name of the heroine, and 
is as realistic and tragic as the French 
counterpart. The plot of this drama is as 
follows : 

Rosa isa village beauty, the daughter of an 
ordinary peasant. She is as gifted and su- 
perior to her environment as she is beautiful. 
All love her, all pay her attention, and this 
proves her undoing. 

She is betrothed to a sickly, insignificant, 
proper, and unattractive youth named August, 
a sort of clerk and dealer in writing materials, 
but the marriage has been postponed again 
and again, as Rosa, realizing the inferiority of 
her “ intended,” is reluctant to take the grave 
step. She is, all this time, aware that an ex- 
lieutenant, Flamm, who is one of the land 
proprietors of the village, is in love with her. 
He would marry her were he not unfortu- 
nately already a husband. His wife is a 
chronic invalid, but a gentle and thoughtful 
woman, for whom Flamm has sincere respect 








ously protects her from insult. He isa prince 
of Cyprus, and he not only falls in love with 
her, but, when soon thereafter he is called to 
succeed his father on the throne, he asks her 
hand in marriage. She declines the offer, 
saying that she desires to be a queen of the 
spirit. 

Subsequently Novella gets her coveted de- 
gree, and is permitted to lecture as her father’s 
substitute. The day on which these honors 
are conferred is a proud one in her life. But 
Novella is happy only in the expectation of 
winning Sangiorgio’s love through her brilliant 
distinction. 

Indeed, he comes to consult her on an im- 
portant matter. He has been called to a 
Padua professorship, but he can not go with- 
out the girl who has completely stolen his 
heart. Will Novella help him? She trem- 
blingly expects a confession, but it soon ap- 
pears that it is Bettina the young jurist is 
speaking of, not Novella. The latter’s disillu- 
sionment is extreme. 











and a kind of platonic affection. She had 
befriended the orphan Rosa, and had no sus- 


LUDWIG FULDA 
Whose play, “Novella d'Andrea,” is one of has lost alike the throne of Cyprus and the 


The marriage takes place, and Novella 


picion of the attachment between her husband _ the successes of the Berlin dramatic season. hope of marrying the man she loves. Years 


and the girl. 

These two meet in secret, and while their relations are not en- 
tirely meretricious, they have uot a little to conceal from Father 
Berndt, August, and the vitiagers. Unfortunately a village Don 
Juan, a machinist named Streakmann, has discovered their rela- 
tion and threatens to disgrace Rosa. The latter, proud of her 
beauty and jealous of her honor, implores him to be generous and 
remain silent. He proposes insulting and cruel terms, and she in- 
dignantly rejects them. Once, however, she makes the blunder of 
visiting him at his own house to continue her entreaties; he out- 
rages her by force. 

Having her in his power, he demands that she continue to visit 
him. Seeing himself defied and scorned, he denounces her in the 
market-place in the presence of her father and betrothed. She 
frantically calls him a liar and slanderer, and everybody believes 
her. To Frau Flamm alone she confesses the bitter truth—and 
the fact that she is soon to become a mother. 

Finally the child is born, and she kills it. The crime com- 
mitted, she realizes to what extreme her pride and shame had 
driven her, and she reveals everything to her father and to August, 
who is willing to forgive her and cherish her as a victim of brutality 
and wickedness rather than as a repentant criminal. But she 
makes her complete confession in the presence of an officer, and 
arrest follows, The arrest closes the drama. 


Ludwig Fulda, who has written subtle satires, airy comedies, 
and tendency plays, takes for the theme of his new work the ques- 
tion of woman’s “emancipation.” He puts his scene at Bologna, 





elapse. Novella is sad and lonely, her science 
and honors being a poor consolation. She meets Sangiorgio, who 
complains bitterly that Bettina is empty-headed, incapable of sym- 
pathizing with him or understanding him, and that he had com- 
mitted a blunder in marrying “a face.” Then she tells him the 
whole truth about her own wrecked hopes and dreams, and how 
she had cared forhim. Now there is nothing in prospect except 
solitude and resignation. 


F. Wedekind’s play, “Erdgeist” (“ The Spirit of Earth ”) deals 
with the influences of the primary passion, the animal side of hu- 
man existence, the power of woman as woman, of man as man. A 
separate account of it must be given. All these plays are reported 
to have been popular successes, the last-named having had a long 
“run.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





NOTES. 


RICHARD STRAUSS’s *“* Symphonia Domestica” was given its first public 
performance last week in New York, under the composer’s own direction. 


THE Whistler Memorial Exhibition, in Boston, has scored a great artistic 
success, “It is pleasing,’’ as a writer in the New York Ox//ook remarks, 
**to see a prophet thus honored in his own country. Whistler was born 
in Massachusetts, and had Yankee shrewdness and wit as well as the artis- 
tic temperament. There was something distinctly American, too, in his 
first-hand attitude toward art—his starting out to paint as if nobody else 
had ever painted before, and as if the art had begun with him... . This 
memorial exhibition shows Whistler for what he was, not what his eccen- 
tricities obscured. Only a simple, sincere, patient genius could have pro- 
duced this collection of rich and varied work.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BATTLE. 


A” interesting light is thrown upon the developments of the 

Russo-Japanese war by an anonymous article published in a 
recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes which has been 
eagerly discussed by foreign military periodicals and attributed to 
General de Négrier. The writer treats of the revolution that has 
been produced in tactics by modern military art, and then speaks 
of the psychic motives that must prevail under the new conditions 
in future battles. He says: 


“The duration of battle under the new conditions produces in 
the troops a considerable physical exhaustion that expresses itself 
in nervous relaxation. This fact easily explains the faintness and 
swoon of many soldiers on the day after defeat, and even on the 
day after victory, and affords a precise reason for their hesitation 
and for their inability to pursue at the close of battle. Many per- 
sons will object that this has always been the case. Certainly, but 
the nervous exhaustion has grown to unsuspected proportions, has 
grown to the very same degree to which the adversary has become 
invisible. Invisibility has a quick and direct effect on the moral 
state of a man, on the real sources of his energy and courage. 
The soldier who has not the enemy before his eyes is tempted to 
see him everywhere. From this impression to uncertainty, and 
then to fear, the distance is only a pace. 

“The troops at Magersfontein, Colenso, and Paardeberg, for in- 
stance, where they were often posted at a greater distance than 
eight hundred yards from the enemy, did not become immovable 
in consequence of their losses, but through the moral depression 
that is produced in the zone in which the infantry fire becomes 
effective. Another fact that now dominates battle at close range 
is still more important, the impossibility of commanders to exer- 
cise an appreciable influence on the lines engrossed by rigid atten- 
tion to the firing. The activity of the officers who march with 
these lines is likewise restricted. They can scarcely govern the 
conduct of the three or four men immediately beside them. The 
battle lies in the hands of every single combatant, and at no other 
time has the individual value of the soldier had more importance. 
However comprehensive the knowledge of the commander-in-chief, 
however deep the secret of his strategic combinations, however 
great the precision of his conjunction of forces, however great the 
numerical superiority which he has been able to procure may be, 
he will not attain victory unless the soldier acts for himself and has 
no need of surveillance and is personally inflamed with the resolve 
to conquer or die. He needs a much greater degree of energy 
than ever before, and at this juncture he has not the support of 
partial intoxication, as was often the case in the old attacks in 
mass. Formerly sheer anxiety, inspired by long waiting, gave him 
a fiery desire for the collision that was dangerous but brief. Now, 
however, all his moral and physical strength is subjected to rigor- 
ous tension for long hours, and during such a test only stoutness of 
heart can help him. 

“Through the arms of the present day the battle of the sharp- 
shooter has received full development in a new form, which requires 
that every soldier individually act in full possession of his own free 
will and independence to strike the enemy and annihilate him. 

“ The refined civilization of our day, which is often in a skeptical 
mood that scorns arms and approves the avoidance of military 
duty, makes a great part of the cultured classes manifestly unfit 
for military tasks. This same skeptical mood it was that lured 
China to disaster and defeat, that shattered the resistance of its im- 
mense army, provided with the best arms, made against a handful 
of Europeans. Is the Chinaman a coward, perhaps? Surely 
not! He does not feara passive death. He looks at it with the 
courage that does not know how to sigh. But he is incapable of 
meeting death with defiance if he has to march first to meet it. 
Violent defiance is a spectacle that lames his arm and clouds his 
vision, 

“Many a soldier kills himself to avoid going into battle. Fear 
is a disease like any other, and like any other has its prophylactic, 
which consists in methodical cultivation of physical capability, of 
the will and the energy in the child and the young man. In the 
evocation of these qualities a veritable priesthood must be exer- 
cised first by the mother and then by the school-teacher. The 
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regiment of itself is incapable of preducing them, the spirit of 
sacrifice is not acquired by an interchange of theories in rooms. 
Only the activity of the officers can develop this spirit through 
technical instruction combined with the stern resolve not to depre- 
ciate, on the pretext of discipline, the initiative and individuality 
of the young man who has become a soldier. 

“In the hands of soldiers who are not stout of heart the new 
arms are almost worthless, however great their number may be. 
On the other hand, the demoralizing power of the smokeless rapid- 
fire, the acute importance of which certain armies stubbornly re- 
fuse to recognize, demonstrates itself on the adversary with the 
greater rigor the more fitness and cold energy every combatant 
possesses. 

“The development of the moral strength of a nation, therefore, 
must precede all other objects of cultivation. At a later day it 
alone will help the soldier in the relentless test of battle in which 
death comes from an invisible enemy. That is the most important 
lesson of all recent war.”—7vranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





REAL LIVING PICTURES. 


HE so-called “living pictures” are, of course, not pictures at 

all; they are actual persons shown under such conditions of 

light and shade and with such surroundings as to simulate paint- 
ings. A real picture can not be alive, and yet it may be a direct 
and real image of a living person thrown on a screen in the nat- 
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DEVICE FOR SHOWING REAL LIVING PICTURES, 


ural colors and faithfully reproducing every motion of the original. 
Such a picture we have in miniature in every photographic camera, 
but to cast one, life size, on a screen for exhibition to an audience 
is a difficult matter. The problem, which is by no means a new 
one, has been taken up anew recently by M. G. Mareschal, who 
thus describes his results in Za Nature (Paris). Says M. Mare- 
schal : 


“ Every one who has had occasion to look at the image cast by a 
lens on the ground glass of a camera has been struck with the 
beauty of its coloring. . . . In the presence of the superb colored 
image we have often wondered whether it would not be possible to 
throw it on a screen of such size that it might be seen by several 
persons at once. In a word, whether it would not be practicable 
to give a stereopticon exhibition in which the usual glass slides 
should be replaced by living persons. The problem is simple 
enough in theory, since we have a familiar device, called the mega- 
scope, which enables us to project the image of any opaque object. 
But this apparatus, like the ordinary lantern, has the inconvenient 
feature of inverting the image, so that the objects projected must 
be held upside down, which could not reasonably be done with the 
living subject. There is another solution which is frequently em- 
ployed in lectures on physics—namely, the use of a prism. The 
image is thus brought right side up, . ... but unless the prism and 
lens be given huge dimensions, at considerable difficulty and ex- 
pense, a great quantity of light would be lost.” 


The author notes that the problem was attempted in a variety of 
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ways as early as the beginning of the last century, and that the re- 
sults are presented in the Memoirs of Robertson, now a rare work. 
He describes two of the methods suggested in this book, in one of 
which a multiplicity of lenses was used, while in the other mirrors 
were employed to invert the image. He tried a modification of 
the latter, which, altho not perfectly successful, is interesting and 
suggestive. Says M. Mareschal in substance: 


The model was extended horizontally on a table, under a plano 
convex lens of 0.8 meter [314 inches] focal distance and 0.3 me- 
ter [12 inches] aperture; a mirror inclined at 45° threw the image 
on the screen. The lens and mirror were fixed in a wooden case 
suspended on a frame; a pyramidal arrangement of black cloth 
{to exclude outside light] was fixed at one side of this case, and 
ended in a screen of transparent paper or ground glass, fitted into 
the partition that divided the room into two parts. The object 
was focused by raising the table on which the model lay. The 
image was slightly larger than nature. Two electric projectors 
were necessary to light the object sufficiently to obtain the desired 
effect. The use of a simple Jens without any correction gives rise 
to deformations that are often troublesome. Care must be taken to 
avoid them by keeping the subject in one plane. Besides this, it 
must be admitted that the reclining posture of the model was a 
great obstacle. It was especially necessary to arrange the hair 
and draperies so that they would seem to hang naturally. 

The last word has not been said on this subject, and it would be 
interesting to take it up again, using an objective and a prism. 
The latter, on account of the great dimensions necessary, would 
have to be of liquid.—7vrans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





THE CHINESE AND THE TELEPHONE. 


E have heard much of the hostility of the Chinese to tele- 
graph-lines, which their superstitious minds have endowed 
with demoniac properties. One would think that an instrument 
like the telephone, which repeats the user’s voice with accuracy 
many miles away, would be even more an object of dread; but ap- 
parently this is not the case, if we are to credit a contributor to 
The Electrical Review (New York). In fact, the telephone seems 
to be a universal favorite among Orientals both in this country and 
in their own lands. Says the writer of the 
: . f New Chang Mandarin 
article to which reference has just been Dialect. Dialect. 
made : 


“The telegraph is not adapted to any 
alphabet but those of enlightened nations KO CHIANG 
using a relatively small number of letters, 
and for the Oriental alphabets the messa- 
ges must be translated into a modern lan- 
guage and thence on receipt interpreted 
back into the original. This frequently 
gives rise to errors of a serious nature. 
But with the telephone the fact that the 
sender comes into personal contact with 
the recipient, even to recognition of the 
tone of voice, does much to rob the plant 
of the supernatural mysteries and to allay ou YIN 
the suspicion which they always associate 
with the unknown. In fact, the persona] 
contact of recognizing the small voice 
through the line is ascribed to good genii, 
and the telephone-lines do not receive the 
prejudice which are ascribed to other elec- KO KUG 
tric lines. 

“A short time ago a Chinaman walked 
into a telephone-office which was near the 
Chinese quarter of an American city, and 
when one of the men asked him to write 
‘telephone-office ’ in Chinese characters in 
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.a record-book his manner at once changed, SHEE SZU 


the imperturbable Oriental blankness of 
expression giving way to the most genial 


with himself and, bowing very deeply, 
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‘ : “TELEPHONE OFFICE ”—AS WRITTEN BY A CHINA- 
smiles, and he at once began shaking hands MAN. 


Courtesy of Zhe Electrical Review (New York). 
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backed out of the room. Ina short time he returned and brought 
a strip of red paper covered with gilt spangles which he fastened to 
the book very neatly, and then, from his sleeves taking a bamboo 
brush and with a bamboo inkstand which was slung at his waist 
by a long cord reaching around his neck, he very quickly and 
neatly inscribed the accompanying five Chinese characters on the 
red paper, and in like manner bowed out of the room. 

“When these peculiar actions were explained to the Orientalist 
who gave the translations, it was stated that with the Chinese two 
different codes govern their lives, one being the commercial and 
the other the social code. With the commercial code all writing 
must be on white paper, and with the social code red paper is used, 
which is further enhanced by gilt spangles whenever the highest 
compliment of prayers for good-luck is to be added. When this 
Chinaman was asked a favor by a white man, probably for the 
first time, the relations at once changed from the commercial to 
the social code, and whenever this inscription on the book has 
been shown to other Chinamen they at once recognize its status 
and begin smiling, shaking hands with themselves, bowing and 
smiling as was done in the first instance when the favor was re- 
quested.” 





A CHEMIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE ETHER. 


HE luminiferous ether, the all-pervading substance, whatever 

it may be, which transmits waves of light over the otherwise 

void space between the sun and the earth, has generally been re- 

garded as a highly elastic medium capable of transmitting vibra- 

tions at high speed. A differentitheéry has just been advanced by 

Professor Mendeléeff, the célebrated Russian chemist, Who in a 

recent essay suggests that the ether is a gas which, like helion or 

argon, is incapable of chemical combination. Says a writer in 7he 
Lancet (February 27), reviewing Mendeléeff’s essay : 


“He recognizes, in spite of the enormous penetrative power of 
ether which enables it to pass through every envelope, that it 
would be impossible to determine experimentally its mass in a 
given amount of other substances; therefore he speaks not of the 
imponderability of ether, but of the impossibility of weighing it. 
In short, his propositions are: (1) That the ether is the lightest 
ultimate gas, and is endowed with a high penetrating power which 
signifies that its particles have, relatively to other gases, small 

weight and extremely high velocity; and 

. English (2) that ether is a simple body or element 
ranslation. ° ° . ° ° 

incapable of entering into combination or 

reaction with other elements or compounds, 

altho capable of penetrating their sub- 

SPEAK stance just as helion, argon, and their an- 
alogues are soluble in water and other 
liquids. He even proposes to place ether 
as an element in the periodic system at 
the top of the series of elements known as 
the zero group [lighter than hydrogen] 
which comprises helion, neon, krypton, 
and zenon. .. . He thus regards ether as 
the lightest of all the elements, both in 
density and atomic weight, as the most 
mobile gas, as the element least prone to 
souNDs enter into combination with other atoms, 
and as an all-permeating and penetrating 
substance.” 

This new theory appears to have been 
suggested by the recent discoveries in 
radioactivity and by the author’s unwil- 
lingness to accept the new ideas regarding 
the compound nature of atoms. The 
emanation from radium he looks upon as 
an actual stream of his gaseous ether 
which had accumulated in the substance, 
being attracted thither by its heavier 
atoms. In like manner the luminosity of 
the sun “may be due to its great mass 
being able to accumulate ether in far larger 
quantities than the planets.” These views 
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are revolutionary, yet not more so than the generally accepted 
explanations of radioactivity; and the eminence of their pro- 
pounder as a chemist will gain him an audience. That the 
division of atoms into electrons is an unscientific conception the 
writer firmly maintains, and he will continue to do so, he says, un- 
til “some one demonstrates either the actual transformation of 
ordinary matter into ether, or the reverse, or else the transforma- 
tion of one element into another.” 


A HOSPITAL FOR WHEAT. 
HE farmers of the wheat-districts of Manitoba and the North- 
western provinces of Canada have suffered so much loss 
from wheat that is “ diseased” or affected with the fungoid growth 
known as “smut” that they have built at Port Arthur, Ontario, at 
the northwestern end of 
Lake Superior, an eleva- 








tor for treating diseased 
or wet wheat. Says Ar- 
thur Inkersley, in an 
article on this “ wheat- 
hospital,” contributed by 
him to Zhe American 
Inventor (March 15): 


“The disease [smut] 
attacks certain kernels, 
changing the gluten and 
starch into a black dust, 
which, when the grain is 
threshed, adheres to the 
sound kernels, and greatly 
depreciates the value of 
the wheat. The worst 
form of the disease is 
called ‘stinking smut’ 
or ‘ bunt,’ and affects the 
whole kernel, so that it 
becomes a mass of germs 
which absorb all the nu- 
tritive parts and reduce 
the kernel to a thin shell. 

A WORKMAN FQUIPPED TO witHstanp When the shell is crushed, 
THE DUST AND D!®T OF THE WHEAT HOS- innumerable little spores 


aie of The American Inventor. Pai i which irsigg P 

fetid smell and ruin any 
flour that they touch. At this stage ‘smut’ is incurable, and 
wheat afflicted by it can not be rendered fit for human use. 

“ But if the kernels inside the brown skin are not infected, even 
tho they may be so blackened by ‘smut’ that their original color 
can not be distinguished, they may, by proper treatment, be thor- 
oughly cleaned. ...... 

“ The grain reaches Port Arthur in carloads, and is examined by 
a grain-inspector in the service of the Dominion Government. If 
found to be suffering from smut, it is separated into three grades, 
according to the amount of smut adhering 
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machine and afterward to the cleaning-machine. If very dirty, it is 
washed and dried before scouring. The loss of weight is from 
three to five per cent., 





but the cleaned grain 
weighs more per bushel 
than it did before going 
through the process. If 
the wheat is wet when 
received, it is treated in 
a drier consisting of 
screens through which 
first warm air and then 
cold air isdrawn. Work- 
men in the elevator are 
obliged to wear respira- 
tors and goggles to pro- 
tect eyes and lungs from 
the flying dust and smut, 
This “ wheat-hospital,” it 
is believed, has saved 
many thousands of dol- 
lars to the Northwestern 
farmers. Says the writer 
in conclusion : 

















COILS AND FAN FOR HEATING AND DRYING. 
“ Any farmer or owner Courtesy of 7ke American Inventor. 

of grain may send it to 

the elevator to be treated, the charges being the same to every one 
for each particular operation. The elevator has proved so useful 
that its capacity for drying and cleaning has been enlarged from 
time to time. At present from 20,000 to 30,000 bushels of wheat 
can be dried in twenty-four hours, and from 10,000 to 40,000 bushels 
can be cleaned in the same time, according to the condition of the 
wheat and the amount of work necessary before it can be dis- 
charged as ‘cured.’ About two million bushels are received and 
treated in a year.” 





THE PHYSIQUE OF THE JAPANESE. 


OW such an undersized race as the Japanese can be so hardy 

and so capable of remarkable feats of strength and endur- 

ance has often been an object of wonder. The Japanese them- 

selves, we are told by a writer in Zhe Lancet (London, March 12), 

attribute their physical strength to a plain and frugal diet, and the 

system of gymnastics called jiw-jztsu, which includes a knowledge 

of anatomy and of the external and internal uses of water. Says 
the writer: 


“It is claimed that the average standard of health in Japan is 
much higher than in China, tho the Japanese are a very much 
smaller race. In 1899 a commission was appointed to consider 
whether by a meat diet or by other means the stature of the race 
could be raised; but the conclusion arrived at was that seeing that 
their feats of strength and enduring powers were superior to races 





to it. That which is least dirty is scoured 
and brushed until all vestige of smut is re- 
moved, while the dirtier grain is thoroughly 
washed and dried before being cleaned. The 
scouring-machine turns and tosses the wheat 
so vigorously that every grain becomes highly 
polished, and is said to be in a better condi- 
tion for milling than ordinary wheat, since it 
has lost part of its outer integument, which 
would have to be removed.” 


When wheat arrives at the elevator, the 
car containing it is drawn into the building, 
and the grain is unloaded upon an open 
screen by the aid of a steam-shovel. It falls 
through the screen to the foot of an elevator 











much taller than themselves, the lowness of 
their stature did not matter. Altho during 
the period of their ascendency the Samurai 
kept the secret that their great physical su- 
periority was due in a great measure to the 
internal and external use of water, the belief 
that if used liberally and intelligently water is 
an infallible weapon against disease is now 
generally held. By those who go in for jéz- 
jitsu an average of one gallon a day is drunk, 
Many of the springs possess medicinal proper- 
ties of great value and are used, but all that 
is really required by the people is that the 
water shall be pure. By the copious ingestion 
of water the action of the bowels and kidneys 
is stimulated, and it is noteworthy that rheu- 
matism is almost unknown in Japan; it is 











made of steel buckets attached to an endless 
belt, by which it is carried to the weighing- 


THE WHEAT HOSPITAL, 
Courtesy of Zhe American Inventor. 


probable that the absence of meat from the 
diet, combined with the use of plenty of 
water, accounts for this immunity. Bathing 
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is indulged in frequently even by the poorest. The water in the 
bath is heated to a temperature which would be impossible for an 
Englishman to endure, generally by a stove underneath the bath. 
These hot baths are taken to cleanse and stimulate the skin, but 
cold baths also are taken to invigorate and harden, and a roll in 
the snow often follows the hottest bath.” 

In the matter of diet, as is well known, the Japanese are espe- 
cially frugal, rice being the staple food in every house, and appear- 
ing atevery meal. Japanese troops have often made record march- 
es on a diet consisting solely of a little rice. To quote further: 

“Vegetables and fruit are grown in abundance, and their value 
as a regular part of diet is realized far more than in this country. 
Indeed,.a laborer is content to work a whole day on a dinner of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and salad. Salad is eaten cooked as a cure 
for sleeplessness. Milk is scarce because it does not pay to keep 
cattle to produce milk alone, and the meat is not eaten. Tea, 
poured out almost immediately after it is made, is taken without 
milk. Beer is drunk to some extent, but not in large quantities, 
and, tho spirits are imported, they are little cared for. Cigarettes 
are smoked in great moderation, pipes being preferred; but their 
bowls are small, and contain only a few pinches of tobacco, as Mr. 
Tree has been demonstrating recently to the British public. The 
Japanese appreciate above all things the value of fresh air; night 
and day they keep their windows open and their rooms ventilated, 
and they do not fear drafts or damp air. Breathing exercises 
are an important part of their physical training—deep, careful 
breathing, which is only acquired by practise. They hold that in 
this way the heart and lungs are strengthened. Then follow other 
exercises of jiu-jitsu, described in so interesting a manner by Mr. 
H. Irving Hancock in his book on ‘Japanese Physical Training.’ 
Nothing short of this perfection of health and strength, with its 
accompaniment of good mental balance and happiness, could have 
caused the Japanese to accomplish in thirty years what it has taken 


- other nations centuries to achieve.” 


The Nature of Electricity.—Concerning the fundamental 
nature of electricity, there is still no certainty, says an editorial 
writer in Zhe Electrical World and Engineer, tho there are vari- 
ous hypotheses, including several that explain both electricity and 
magnetism in terms of the ether. The writer goes on to say: 


“ None of these theories seem capable of being submitted to ex- 
perimental demonstration. It is certain, however, that, since the 
interconnection between electricity and magnetism is known, a 
demonstration of the nature of the one must, by corollary, include 
a disclosure of the nature of the other. Moreover, it would now 
seem likely that the complete unraveling of the nature of electricity 
would necessarily include a revelation of the nature both of matter 
and of gravitation. All that can be said with reasonable certainty 
at present seems to be that electricity and magnetism are states of 
disturbance in the universal ether, altho the exact kind of disturb- 
ance can not yet be defined, partly because the mechanism of the 
ether itself must. be sufficiently known in order to differentiate its 
disturbed conditions from its normal conditions. In the case of 
air, as an atmosphere on the surface of our globe, we have a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of its nature to enable us to say that a streaming 
disturbance of the air, necessarily accompanied by spinning or vor- 
ticity, constitutes the phenomenon that we all recognize as wind. 
Wind may, therefore, be defined as a particular disturbance of the 
air. Sound, as it reaches our ears, we attribute to a different kind 
of disturbance in air. So it seems clear, in like manner, that mag- 
netism and electricity are particular disturbances in the ether. 
Just what the disturbances are is not clear. But we know that the 
two disturbances are mutually related in the manner that stream- 
ing is related to spin or vorticity in an incompressible fluid.” 





“THE creation of a new species of sea life by the use of salt solutions and 
crossing two varieties has been accomplished by Dr. Jacques Loeb, the 
physiologist,” says a news despatch to the New York Hera/d (February 
26): “*The news of this new application of salt solutions has come in an 
article published by Dr. Loeb in Pfliiger's Archiv. .. . The crossing of the 
sea-urchin and the starfish is Dr. Loeb’s recent achievement. Starfish 
and sea-urchins live in the ocean under the same conditions, but scientists 
have found that in the natural sea water the two do not cross as do many 
species of animals. Dr. Loeb used an alkaline solution containing the salts 
of sea water and sodium hydrate. The result was a new child of the sea, 
neither sea-urchin nor starfish, but combining the qualities of both. Dr, 
Loeb has repeated the experiment more than once.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS THE TREND OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 
AWAY FROM CHRIST? 


NTEREST in the above question, which from time to time 
comes up for discussion in the religious world, has been newly 
awakened by an article from the pen of President J. A. Leavitt, of 
Ewing College, Ill. Dr. Leavitt argues that the teaching in our 
colleges is becoming more and more non-Christian, and he attrib- 
utes this tendency mainly to the emphasis laid upon the study of 
science and of the an- 





cient classics. “Every 
observant person,” he 
says, “ has known of nu- 
merous instances of be- 
lievers who have had 


their faith unsettled by 


their scientific studies. 
. . . Canstudies so pur- 
sued as to atrophy one’s 
spiritual nature be said 
to tend toward Christ? 
Can an education be 
truly Christian that does 
not increase one’s pow- 
ers to apprehend God 
and to make Him 
known?” Hecontinues 
(in The Homiletic Re- 
view, March): 











“It will hardly be sup- PRESIDENT J. A, LEAVITT, OF EWING COL- 
posed by any one that LEGE,. tt. 
the study of the ancient “Our education,” he says, “should be 
a : Christo-centric. In so far as any education 
classics tends. toward is not Christo-centric, it is partial, inade- 
Christ. Few thought- quate, and unscientific.” 


ful parents will enter- 

tain for a moment the idea of having their children study for 
years modern authors, however beautifully written, which are 
based upon the amours of characters like Paris and Helen, and 
such corrupt beings as pagan gods and goddesses. It is known . 
that the rites and practises in the worship of some of them were 
prohibited by the heathen themselves. White, in his ‘Mythology,’ 
says: ‘There can be no doubt that the stories concerning them had 
an unfavorable influence on the pagan world, and they contributed 
to weaken whatever respect remained for public or private virtue.’ 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the imagination of our youth 
can dwell for years upon the vices of the pagans and their gods 
and remain untainted ?” - 


President Leavitt goes on to call attention to three alleged facts : 
(1) That “few men are converted after graduation”; (2) that “ re- 
vivals are almost unknown in our older institutions”; and (3) that 
“many bright young men return home from college absolutely 
wrecked.” He proposes the following remedies for the evils com- 
plained of: 


“Students should be grounded in the fundamentals of morals. 
Christian evidences should have a larger place. Psychology 
should be Biblical and emphasized on the spiritual side... ... .« 

“ The ancient classics ought to be greatly curtailed. In its place 
we should have much of the oldest and purest history, the most 
exalted poetry, and the profoundest thought found in the Bible; 
the most productive of originality, the most fertile in ideas, the 
most disciplinary of any work given to man. It is a misnomer to 
call any college Christian which studies pagan authors six or eight 
years and gives the Bible only a nominal recognition....... 

“The sciences should have a large place. God has given us 
three books, each one revealing Himself. The first is external na- 
ture, the second is the nature of man, and the third is the Wo | of 
God. It is absurd to suppose that these three works by the ..me 
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omniscient Author are not in perfect accord Wherever a lack of 
harmony appears, there is a lack of the truly scientific....... 

“Our education should be Christocentric. In so far as any edu- 
cation is not Christocentric, it is partial, inadequate, and unscien- 
tific.” 


Six college presidents who were invited to comment on Dr. 
Leavitt’s article express their views in the April issue of Zhe 
Homiletic Review. President Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin 
College, is entirely out of sympathy with Dr. Leavitt’s arguments 
and conclusion. He declares: 


“T should say it was, particularly, not true that the danger of 
science lay in-itsmethod. It is rather lack of thought upon spirit- 
ual things than mere study of science that is the difficulty. 

“ As to Greek mythology, it should be remembered that it is now 
studied as mythology, and that was not true of the Greeks. The 
influence upon modern youth, therefore, can hardly be compared 
with that upon the Greeks themselves. ...... 

“TI do not quite see how any one can face the simple facts as to 
the growth in the study of the Bible, in the study of missions, and 
in positive Christian enlistment and service in our colleges, and 
still feel that, taking all the influences now at work in the college 
life into account, the trend of college education is away from Chris- 
tianity.” 


President Andrew V. V. Raymond, of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, thinks that Dr. Leavitt’s view “ shows the narrowness of ex- 
treme literalism.” Headds: “ The danger is not to be found in the 
prominence given to-day to mathematics, science, and physiologi- 
cal psychology, but in the lack of intelligent effort to place the 
ethical and spiritual teachings of Christianity upon a rational basis, 
and to interpret the great truths of revelation in the terminology 
of modern thought.” President Rush Rhees, of the University of 
Rochester, says: 


“I should be inclined to say that while the trend in the last 
quarter of a century has probably been away from interest in and 
emphasis on positive re- 
ligious life, I think there 
are many signs that that 
current is turning; and 
while we may not look 
for a duplication of the 
earlier forms of relig- 
ious interest, we may 
look for an increasing 
emphasis on the suprem- 
acy of the light of the 
Spirit and the import- 
ance of discipleship to 
Jesus Christ.” 


President David Starr 
Jordan, of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, 
comments : 





“Religious _instruc- 
tion should not be part 
of the required curricu- 
lum. It should be in 


the realm of personal in- 
PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN, OF LE- fluence. Men of force- 
LAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, ful personality can offer 


such instruction in elec- 














Who thinks that “religious life may be 
Christo-centric,” but that ‘education is an- v But 
thropo-centric—buiit up around the man tive courses. we ‘we 
who is actually educated.” must not expect the col- 


lege course alone to give 
results which are no part of its purpose and can not be included 
in its machinery. 

“It is doubtless true, as Mr. Leavitt points out, that‘ few men are 
converted after graduation.’ It is true that conventional ‘ revivals 
are almost unknown in our older institutions.’ It is also true 
that most good Christians who have learned to think clearly 
believe that such waves of blind physical emotion do more harm 
than good. It is true that ‘many bright young men return 
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home from college absolutely wrecked.’ I venture to say that 
the percentage of these cases is not less in colleges professedly 


or even aggressively Christian than in any other. Such cases 


occur in the best Christian homes. They mean that the influence 
of the college alone does not overcome bad forces in the en- 
vironment. Perhaps President Leavitt would regard a young 
man as ‘wrecked’ who came out of the ordeal of intellectual train- 
ing with a clean body and sound morals, but with the loss of his 
inherited religious ideas. This may be the better for him, for he 
will build on a sounder foundation when he frames his religion for 
himself. It is sometimes our condemnation that light is come 
into the world. A college course means enlightenment and light 
will bring changes in our way of seeing things....... 

“ Religious life may be Christocentric. Education is anthropo- 
centric—built up around the man who is actually educated.” 


THE ‘‘ARISTOCRATIC” CHARACTER OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


T is a matter of historical knowledge that the states of antiquity 
were essentially “ aristocratic” in their feeling and composi- 
tion. They were oligarchies, not democracies. That Israel was 
no exception to the general rule—that, in fact, the aristocratic 
character of Jewish life is plainly mirrored in the books of the Old 
Testament—is the contention of the Rev. Canon J. C. Todd, of 
Natal, Africa. Ina suggestive article on this subject, which ap- 
pears in the London Expositor (February), he says: 


“Let us look from this point of view at the earliest group of 
writing prophets—Hosea, Amos, and Micah. It has often been 
noticed—and, indeed, is obvious—that they condemn the sins of 
the rich. Refined sensuality, judicial corruption, and land-stealing 
are impossible vices for the lower classes. I think we may legiti- 
mately go further. The men who in Amos (ii. 8, v. 12) have con- 
trol both of the temples and the law courts are apparently the same 
as the nobles who banquet with the king in Hosea (vii. 5) and the 
men who enclose the commonage in Micah (ii. 2). They are a 
privileged class. This is of the utmost importance, because it is 
their vices that are bringing Yahweh’s wrath on Israel. The no- 
bility is the only class that counts; the great bulk of the people 
are not responsible for the coming judgment and yet are powerless 
to avert it. The prophet’s view of Israel is thoroughly ‘aristo- 
cratic.” ” 


The Deuteronomic legislation, continues Canon Todd, can not 
be intelligently grasped unless we take into account the aristocratic 
features of Judaism. He cites, for example, the law that decrees 
the cancellation of all loans every: seven years: 


“ As between neighbors and»equals» this»would be unpractical— 
and, indeed, something moré, If X and Y are two mem of the 
same class, who alternately lend each other a plow, or a guinea, 
or a jar of oil, as occasion requiresy and the law orde72 that every 
seventh year the outstanding loan. is. tebe cancelled, it.would be 
not only ‘unpractical,’ but absolutely silly. Buttiffall the, lending 
is on one side, and all the borrowing on the other, the case is al- 
tered. Let us imagine that a chief lives among his cian. They 
are his dependents, and follow him in war; he is their earthly prov- 
idence, for he is the only rich mamamong them. In, time.of 
drought he must lend them food andiiseed-corn for next season; in 
time of rinderpest he must lend them cattle to plow; a man who 
wishes to marry may have to borrow from the chief the present for 
the bride’s parents; and so on. The chief is under no legal obli- 
gation to lend, but there is a sé#ong: moral force compelling: him, 
and if the people starve, or are wretehed, he suffers in his prestige 
and character with the other chiefs. ‘The temptation to such a 
chief is rather to lend too much tham too little, to involve his 
people in such a hopeless network of debt that they become his 
slaves, and can call neither their cottages nor their families their 
own. It is against this that the statute is aimed. Every seven 
years patron and client are to start with a clean sheet. The ad- 
monition not to be niggardly because the year of release is at hand 
would certainly be unpractical in a case between equals; but where 
the chief has some obligation to lend, and the retainer some claim 
to borrow, the matter is wholly different. The Deuteronomic leg- 
islation is an ‘aristocratic’ law.” 


As a third and last example of the value of this peculiar point of 
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turn from captivity. He writes, in conclusion: 


“It used to be supposed (and the Bible to some extent counte- 
nances the idea) that almost ail the people were carried captive to 
Babylon, and that the land was practically deserted until the re- 
turn. It is now more correctly believed that only a comparatively 
small fraction of the inhabitants were deported. . . . It was the 
nobles that were deported, and they were the only class that 
counted. Without them any sort of za¢iona/ existence was impos- 
sible. It was the return of the nobility that was the signal for the 
restoration of prophecy (even if Haggai and Zechariah did not 
themselves come from Babylon) and for the rebuilding of the 
Temple. The stories in Ezra and Nehemiah will be found to be 
highly probable in themselves, if we regard them as written by 
aristocrats about aristocrats.” 


THE IMPENDING CONFLICT BETWEEN SO- 
CIALISM AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


WO of the leading Socialists of Europe, M. Jean Jaurés, of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and Professor Emile 
Vandervelde, of the Belgian Parliament, have recently written 
articles on the subject of Socialism and religion. Both of these 
writers assume an attitude of hostility toward orthodox Christian- 
ity, and both agree in declaring that the great political conflict of 
the future, in Europe at least, will be between the Socialist move- 
ment and the supporters of the Roman Catholic Church. 

M. Jaurés uses 7he /ndependent Review (London, March) as 
his medium of communication, reviewing at some length, in the 
pages of that magazine, the prolonged struggle between the cler- 
ical and anticlerical forces in France. He declares that “ the sep- 
aration of church and state is the logical conclusion of the strug- 
gle toward freedom and secularization, which was begun by the 
attack on the power of the congregations” ; and he prophesies that 


the clerical issue will be “one of the essential questions on which 


the country will give its verdict at the general election of 1906.” 
He continues: 


“The French masses attach the greatest importance to the 
struggle against clericalism. For the last one hundred and twenty 
years, while the masses 
have been perpetually 
identified with the strug- 
gle of modern society 
against the social system 
of the past, and have 
been struggling to take 
a greater place in this 
new society, they have 
been in collision with the 
political power of the 
church, allied with all the 
forces of oligarchy and 
reaction. The struggle 
against the clerical party 
is one of the most living 
and ardent traditions of 
the French working- 
classes. They know, be- 
sides, that the establish- 
ment and maintenance of 
a new social order pre- 
suppose in the proletariat 
the exercise of reason, 
and an_ untrammeled 
spirit: they are devoted 
to all the efforts which 
tend to develop freedom 
in the educational system. 

“Here lies the explanation of the unprecedented popularity of 
the Government now in power, among the masses of French 
working men. This popularity has survived even the deplorable 
coMisions which have occurred at the Bourse du Travail. Even 


M. JEAN JAURFES, OF PARIS, 
Who thinks that the separation of church 
and state will be the logical conclusion of 
the present political struggle in France. 
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view, Canon Todd considers the question of the exile and the re- 
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the group of so-called ‘revolutionary ’ Socialists (who might rather 
be called ‘intransigéant ’), while refusing to sacrifice a single one 
of their popular grievances, are keenly desirous that the ministry 
should continue in office. The Revolutionary Socialists would be 
dismayed if we Minis- 
terial Socialists were not 
to support with our votes 
the ministry whom their 
votes endanger.” 








M. Vandervelde’s ar- 
ticle appears in the New 
York /ndependent (F eb- 
ruary 25). 
substance : 


He says, in 


Clericalism seems to 
be gaining ground in all 
the countries of Western 
Europe. It is a great 
mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that this revival in- 
dicates an awakening of 
religious faith, even 
among Roman Catholics. 
Doubtless a certain num- 
ber of persons of con- 
servative religious  in- 
stincts, fearing the logical 
consequences of rational- 
ism, return to the church, 
and by interpreting sym- 
bolically the old articles 
of faith construct a new 
creed which contents 
them. But these are only superficial drifts; they are but eddies 
of the great tide that bears the people of Europe in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction. 

One of the heads of the Belgian Catholic party, M. Woeste, 
acknowledged this in an article published some time ago. “The 
Roman Church in Europe may gain voters,” he says, “ but it con- 
tinues to lose souls.” Even in Belgium, where the church reigns 
through intermediaries; where the Government, in its complete 
subservience, chooses magistrates and functionaries, imposes relig- 
ious teaching in the schools, and grants appropriations as authority 
and wealth command,—there is no doubt that the masses reveal a 
growing disaffection to the ecclesiastical power. 

It is an indubitable fact that, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, Europe is now decatholicizing herself. One might even 
go further with safety and say that she is dechristianizing herself. 
Slowly but surely, with the irresistible movement of a geological 
subsidence, faith is waning among the industrial workers, and even 
among the peasants. In Belgium, in France, in Germany, the 
workmen who follow no particular creed number hundreds of thou- 
sands—yes, millions—and as their hopes of any heavenly kingdom 
dissolve other hopes assert themselves with a growing eerensity. 
Wherever free thought penetrates Socialism enters. aby ae of 

F rightened by the socio- industrial consequences’ of, ff iret. 

















M. EMILE VANDERVELDE, OF BRUSSELS. 


According to his view, “the alliance of 
priest and capitalist agaimst Socialism and 
free thought constitutes the most redoubt- 
able threat against the immediate future of 
European civilization.” 


The apparent clerical reaction is thus shown to be iti 
lary of the decline of faith among the masses. But it*igeae 
less true that the alliance of priest and capitalist, the ecattion of 
spiritual and temporal power, against Socialism and free thought, 
furnishes the conservative and reactionary parties with formidable 
means of action and constitutes the most redoubtable threat against 
the immediate future of European civilization. It is a contest be- 
tween the Black International and the Red International. On the 
one hand are all those who hold that authority should descend 
from above and who find in the Roman Catholic Church the most 
perfect expression of their ideal, the most inflexible guardian of 
their class privileges; on the other hand are those who insist that 
authority shall come from the people, and who, by the logic of 
circumstances, can found their hopes on nothing but Social De- 
mocracy. 

One may welcome or deplore the fact of this coming concentra- 
tion of forces about the Roman Catholic Church on the one side, the 
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Social Democracy on the other. But none can deny that this con- 
centration is inevitable, and that the future struggles will have to 
be fought out between these two armies. To those, therefore, 
who are interested in the social movement of Europe we say: Ob- 
serve, above all else, if you wish to consider only the essential 
factors, the political activities of the Roman Catholic Church and 
those of international Socialism. 





*“FAITH-HEALING” AND THE AMERICAN 
TEMPERAMENT. 


N his remarkable book dealing with “ Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” Prof. William James, of Harvard University, 
has declared his belief that the “mind-cure” theory, in its broad- 
est sense, is the most original contribution that America has yet 
made to the systematic philosophy of life. Whether his state- 
ment be true or not, it is certain that the faith-healing and mind- 
cure movements of this country—especially those associated with 
the names of John Alexander Dowie and Mrs. Eddy—present 
phenomena which are unparalleled in religious history, and which 
the Christian churches can ill afford to ignore. Prof. James Orr, 
of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, has been trying to 
discovtér the secret of the success of these movements, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that it must be attributed to the pecul- 
iarities of the American temperament. Writing in the London 
Quarterly Review (January), he says: 


“It is not anticipated that either of the movements’ named will 
take much root among the populations of this country [Great Brit- 
ain]. Dr. Dowie’s mountebankism certainly will not, and tho 
Mrs. Eddy’s so-called ‘Christian Science’ has a few churches, with 
handfuls of adherents, in some of the larger centers, as London, 
Mat.chester, Edinburgh, Dublin, it is not likely, at least without 
considerable transformation, ever to be anything but an exotic— 
the hobby of a few. It is otherwise in a new, rapidly developing 
country like America. There life is lived at higher pressure; tem- 
peramental conditions are different; there is less time and incli- 
nation for reflection; there is the demand for ‘quick returns’ in 
thought and religion, as in business. Tradition, necessarily, has 
less place than in an older country ; what is novel, up-to-date, ex- 
citing, has more attraction. The effect of this undue stimulation 
is, in multitudes of cases, nervous overstrain, with its inevitable 
result in physical breakdown and mental fretfulness and worry. 
Hence the allurement of a gospel which puts in its forefront heal- 
ing for mind and body on simple terms, and seems able, through 
altering the currents of thought, giving the mind a new interest, 
and inspiring hope and confidence, actually in some measure to 
fulfil its promise. That this is the class specially attracted by 
faith-healing and mind-cure nostrums and that from it the ranks 
of ‘Christian Science’ and ‘Zionist’ believers are chiefly recruited, 
needs no proof to any one who has investigated the subject on the 
spot. . . . When to these ‘ nervous wrecks’ we add the hysterical 
class of patients, many of whose diseases, tho real enough to their 
consciousness, have their root literally in imagination, we have 
covered most of the cases reached by mind-cure treatment. Per- 
haps, however, even yet not all. There are still, as the student of 
mental science knows, profound and subtle relations of mind and 
body, which chiefly reveal themselves in abnormal or pathological 
conditions, and which through the influence of ‘ fixed ideas,’ sug- 
gestion, or powerful emotional states, produce effects, to the mar- 
velous character of which it is not easy to set limits. Any treatise 
on hypnotism, or so familiar a book as Dr. Carpenter’s ‘Mental 
Physiology,’ will furnish abundant illustration of the extraordinary 
range of this power of mind, in its conscious and subconscious 
exercise, over body. Here also are springs which the professional 
‘mind-healer’ will know how to touch, and often unwittingly does 
touch, with surprising results to the patient and to the healer him- 
self or herself. Mrs. Eddy professes to eschew this source of help, 
but it is there in her mysterious methods and ‘silent’ treatments 
all the same. On these occult forces, however, which have their 
very obvious perils, it is not wise to depend for any real or per- 
manent healing of mind. Christ’s simple maxim, ‘Be not there- 
fore anxious for the morrow; for the morrow will be anxious for 
itself,’ will, if trusted and obeyed, do more for mental health than 
all the nostrums of mind-curers taken together.” 
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ADVANCE OF THE DENOMINATIONS 
TOWARD CHURCH UNION. 


BP manifest tendency of the hour is toward church unity, and 

religious papers of all denominations are devoting an un- 
usual amount of space to this topic. While the proposed union of 
the Presbyterian Church, North, and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church is the subject of immediate interest and affords the most 
striking current example of the tendency mentioned, many other 
noteworthy illustrations of the same trend may be recalled. Zhe 
Christian Observer (Louisville, Presb.) says: 


“In Britain, all the non-conformist churches have formed a‘ free 
church union’ in the interest of their common cause over against 
the established Episcopal Church. In Scotland, the United Pres- 
byterian Church and the Free Church came together after years 
of negotiation to form the United Free Church of Scotland. In 


‘ Canada, a good many years ago, the Methodists and the Presby- 


terians, both of whom had several branches in the Dominion, 
united, so that there is only one Presbyterian and one Methodist 
Church in the wide domain north of us. In Australia, the Presby- 
terians have gotten together, and now the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians are talking of some sort of federal union. For some 
time there has been talk of union between the United Presbyterian 
and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian bodies in this country. 
And most of our readers are aware that union between our church 
and the Reformed [Dutch] Church has been mooted more than 
once.” 


For more than. a year the United Brethren, Methodist Protes- 
tants, and Congregationalists have been deliberating with a view to 
ultimate organic union,—a consummation which, in the opinion of 
the Boston Congregationa/ist, is “ practicable and desirable.” In 
Massachusetts, prominent Congregational and Unitarian pastors 
have been recently exchanging pulpits, and Washington’s Birthday 
was celebrated by the orthodox Congregational Club and the 
Channing Club (Unitarian) of Boston, with the Rev. E. A. Horton 
(Unitarian) and the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott (Congregationalist) 
as speakers. Only a few days ago a body of representative men 
of the Methodist, Congregationalist, and Presbyterian Churches 
of Canada met in Toronto and discussed the question of organic 
union. In view of all these facts, the Boston Watchman (Baptist) 
is led to comment: 


“The movements for church union now appear to be proceeding 
on the right lines. Formerly the advocates of union were accus- 
tomed to represent the Baptists or the Episcopalians as the prin- 
cipal obstacles to Christian harmony, overlooking the fact that 
there are about thirteen different kinds of Presbyterians and that 
the Methodists and Lutherans are almost as much subdivided, and 
on points in which religious belief is not involved. ‘It always 
seemed needless for denominations which widely differ in doctrine 
and practise to take up the question of church union when there 
were so many bodies in existence differing only in minute .and un- 
essential points. This has come to be recognized, and the churches 
which are nearest together are now moving toward union... . 
These movements are in the direction of harmony and greater 
effectiveness in advancing the Kingdom of God, and should go on. 
Certainly all church divisions not founded on questions of consci- 
entious religious belief should disappear.” 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A “CHRISTIAN liquor saloon ” has been established in Raleigh, N. C., and 
is being run by church-members with good results. The prime movers in 
this enterprise are members of the Tabernacle Baptist Church and of the 
Raleigh Anti-Saloon League. 


THE polygamous features of Mormonism are not likely to be stamped 
out, in the opinion of the New York /ndependent, until a movement of pro- 
test is organized within the Mormon Church itself. The ‘*complex mar- 
riage system” of the Oneida Community was overthrown by the young 
members as they grew up. “It isa hopeful statement,” says The Jndepen- 
dent,“ which comes from Salt Lake City, that five hundred young Mor- 
mons have banded together and threaten to quit the church unless Presi- 
dent Smith and other leaders cease living in polygamy. It is from that 
source, from the young men and women inside, that the hope must be ex- 
pected of the utter overthrow of polygamy.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


HOW JAPAN PURPOSES TO WRECK RUSSIA’S 
GREAT RAILWAY, 


“HUN-CHUSES seem to abound along that portion of Rus- 
sia’s thin railway which stretches between icy Lake Baikal 
and more or less frozen Vladivostok. At any rate, Chun-Chuses 
enter into the calculations of Europe’s military organs in all their 
conjectures of the immediate future at the scene of war. The 
Reichswehr (Vienna) and the Militar Wochendlatt (Berlin) take it 
for granted that the Japanese have organized bands of “ these 
fierce robbers” for the special purpose of wrecking the railway. 
“Russia, we may depend upon it, will not be able to reduce the 
large number of her railway guards.” And, 
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blot in the Russian military position in the East. A railway is 
under construction round the southern shores of the lake, but so. 
far it has only reached Tonkhoi, whence it is a two hours’ journey 
to the eastern shore. The railway enterprise encounters many 
difficulties; it requires the piercing of nineteen tunnels through 
the spurs of the lofty mountains which fall abruptly to the shores. 
of the lake, and Russian engineers have very little experience of 
making tunnels and are not adepts in this branch of railway work. 
There are, besides, many broad and deep marshes to be spanned, 
and the plant required for this purpose will require many construc- 
tion-trains to be devoted to its transport if the work is to be carried 
on concurrently with the supply and reinforcements of the army in 
the East. We learned what it meant in the Sudan to continue 
work on a railway and yet keep an army of only 20,000 men at the 
front supplied. The Russian numbers are ten times greater, and 
the line of communications three times longer; the Russian diffi- 

culties are, therefore, greater, even tho the 





according to Zhe Standard (London), “ the 
first care of the Russian commander-in chief, 
when war became almost certain, was to double 
the number of men guarding the line, and 
there are now 100,000 soldiers engaged solely 
in this duty.” These men, we are told by the 
military expert of the London 7imes, will be 
concentrated in large numbers at the numer- 
ous bridges along the route, and he believes 
that the Russians will find it very difficult to 
outwit the Chun-Chuses under their Japanese 
leaders. 

These Chun-Chuses, we are told by the 
Journal des Débats (Paris), make their home 
in Manchuria and are intensely hostile both 
to the Russians and to the imperial dynasty 
at Peking. “They are the backbone of the 
movement to drive out both the foreign devil 
and the usurping potentate of the forbidden 
* Their leader until recently was sup- 
posed to be Tung-fu-Hsiang, now believed to 
be dead, and they are understood to have a 


city.” 


candidate for the Chinese throne in the person 
of a young prince who has fallen under the 
displeasure of the Empress-Dowager. But 
such information must be accepted with cau- 








Transsiberian is, on the whole, more solid than 
the desert railway of 1898. Lake Baikal is. 
four hundred miles in length, and is usually 
frozen over for several months in winter, the 
first serious frost having occurred this year on 
January 2. The ice generally increases to a 
thickness of three feet, and tho a steam ice- 
breaker, the Ledoko/, is able to break through 
ice of moderate thickness heavy frost is li.ble 
to cause steam traffic to be suspended. 
“During the months of February, March, 
and April the traffic is almost exclusively by 
sledges; it is at this moment that the circula- 
tion on the Russian roads in the East reaches 
its maximum, and so long as Baikal remains 
hard frozen it is rather an advantage than the 
reverse. But the lake is subject to severe 
storms, and if these occur before the ice has 
become firmly set it becomes hummocky, and 
the traffic by means of sledges is often delayed. 
In early spring and in autumn the greatest diffi- 
culties arise, since the ice is too weak to bear 
sledges and yet strong enough to impede navi- 
gation except by specially constructed craft. 
With the melting of the ice the Russians are 
thrown back upon their steamers, and when 
this moment arrives the French general staff 
calculates that only two trainloads can be de- 
spatched each way in twenty-four hours. 
“The calculation of the Japanese staff is 











tion, it would appear from the Meue Freie 
Presse (Vienna), because the Chun-Chuses (or 
Khunguses) are members of a secret society 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 
His long journey to his post of command cumstances, but they believe that four trains 
in the Far East is at lastended. Heissaid a day are more likely to represent the fact. 


that six trains a day can be sent east every 
twenty-four hours under wholly favorable cir- 


and have not divulged their plans. The Kreuz- inthe Vienna Zeit to have advised theCzar The report that dynamite has been dis- 


‘ t to the front. 
Zeitung (Berlin) represents them as the great nb pctareg ne 


obstacle to Russian predominance in Manchuria since the Boxer 
outbreak, and the Fremdenblatt (Vienna) believes they will prove 
formidable allies of Japan in efforts to disable the railway, 
Most efforts, as yet, have resulted in failure, altho the frontier 
guards have arrested and hanged Japanese disguised as coolies 
who acted suspiciously in the vicinity of bridges. A band of 
about five hundred Chun-Chuses made a desperate attack last 
month on one of the bridges near Fu-chau, and other attacks in 
force have been reported since. “The military correspondent of 
the London Standard thinks the fall of Vladivostok certain in the 
near future if Russia does not more adequately protect the lines 
from the operations of Chun-Chuses between Harbin and Vladi- 
vostok. 

Even leaving the Chun-Chuses out of the account, the Russian 
railway problem is complicating itself, according to the military 
expert of the London 77mes, who believes that the forces ‘at the 
command of General Kuropatkin will be tied up along the line for 
weeks, since the fear of the Japanese wrecking tactics must be 
ever present. He also calls attention to a Special difficulty at 
Lake Baikal: 


“The break in the Transsiberian at Lake Baikal is the greatest 


covered in the masonry of bridges on the 
line, and that other preparations have been made to destroy the 
railway may be true or false. In any case the insecurity of the 
railway is plain, and the necessity for breaking it up must have 
long ago occurred to the Japanese staff."—Zranslations made 
Jor THe LiTeERARY DIGEST. 


SERIOUS ACCUSATIONS AGAINST RUSSIAN 
SOLDIERS. 


U NLESS correspondents of some English organs have formed 

a conspiracy to inflame public opinion or have been egre- 
giously misled, every atrocity is being perpetrated upon women 
within their reach by the Russian soldiers now in the Far East. 
A system of organized rapine, in which high commanding officers 
are at times implicated, is said to spare neither wife nor daughter, 
matron nor maid. The London 7imes, the London Standard, and 
the London Mews have printed a wealth of detail on the subject, 
making, hesides, indignant comment of their own. They all de- 
clare the charges to be well supported. “The Russian soldiery,” 
according to the London 77mes, “are totally undisciplined,” and 
the town of New-Chwang is now “ unfit for European ladies,” while 
one hundred Japanese women, during a forced detention at Port 
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Arthur, we are assured by the same authority, “were nearly all 
outraged by Russian soldiers, who stole their entire belongings. 
These women are mostly wives and daughters of respectable men.” 
Women of the villages near the 
Sungari River have been massa- 
cred and outraged by the Russians, 
we are told by the London Stand- 
ard, which further reports that at 
Kangkai, a Korean town near the 
frontier, girls have been found 
dead after hours ot maltreatment. 
In other Korean towns, women of 
high social position have been drag- 
ged from their homes by the troops. 
“Should the Russians be defeat- 
ed, the whole country would rise 
against them to take revenge.” 
“Atrocities are being committed 
daily,” declares the London Mews, 
“and, it is feared, will precipitate 
an immediate reign of terror if the 
Powers do not interfere.” 

The efforts of United States con- 
sular officials to protect refugees have been baffled by the action 
of the Russian authorities, says the London 7imes. “It seems to 
be the purpose of the authorities to control and remove the refu- 
gees, sO preventing them from lodging complaints and laying evi- 
dence of their treatment before foreigners.” The London Stand- 
ard \ays the chief blame upon the Cossacks, who, it believes, 
have now inspired hatred throughout Manchuria by their excesses. 
“The Cossack,” it remarks, “is a sufficiently useful instrument of 
government so long as the only purpose is to overawe the natives; 
but one of the weaknesses of Admiral Alexeieff’s position is that 
his garrisons are, after all, mere handfuls of armed men in the 
midst of a dense population. There has not been time, even if 
there had been inclination, to establish relations of confidence, 
or even to get in touch with Manchu society.” This society is 
represented as burning with resentment at wrongs for which no 
appeal can obtain redress. 

Admiral Alexeieff has done his best to protect refugees and na- 
tives, thinks the Paris Fégaro, which is like other French organs 
in generally maintaining silence on the details of the subject, altho 
frequent reference is made to Admiral Alexeieff’s proclamations 
and to the official utterances of Russians in high command. But 
the London 7imes feels convinced that the proclamations of the 
admiral have led to the very excesses which they might be sup- 
posed to forbid. They are designed merely to “ strike terror,” and 























GENERAL ARTAMANOFF, 


He is understood to be in com- * 
mand of one of the Russian rifle 
brigades against which serious 
charges have been made with 
reference to non-combatants 
and refugees. 
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OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT. 
JAPAN: “Come out here if you dare, you ugly monster!” 
Russia: ‘Come where I am and I'll teach you something, you water 


Tat!” —Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland, 


they are alleged to have emboldened local commanders to refer all 
complaints to headquarters, refusing to take action themselves. 
The United States, it further observes, “ is increasing her demands 
for information concerning the Japanese fugitives, and has made 
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strong representations in regard to the right of search and inspec- 
tion,” but as yet, it fears, with little success. “It is evident,” in 
the opinion of this daily, “ that only by the most determined action 
to maintain the rights of the refugees can the proper consideration. 
be secured from the high authorities.” 





ALLEGED DESPERATION OF ST. PETERS- 
BURG’S WAR PARTY. 


ISCREDITED as is the clique of Russian grand dukes and! 
Russian courtiers whose influence led to the deadlock with 
Japan, it has rallied into a cabal that may, in the opinion of some 
European newspapers, yet make a bold effort to regain the influ- 
ence it is said to have lost over “ the vacillating mind” of the Czar. 
It was anxiety on this account, we are led to understand by the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), which caused a hasty visit to the Rus- 
sian capital of Count Benckendorff, the Czar’s minister in London. 
The object of this visit, we read further, was to counteract a wide 
conspiracy alleged to have been hatched lately by the war party 
with a view to extending the scope of hostilities. The war party, 
it seems, would not shrink from involving Great Britain and other 
Powers in the present campaign. The count, says the Fremden- 
élatt (Vienna), was the bearer of “an urgent personal message” 
from King Edward VII. This message, whatever its tenor, 
“nipped in the bud” a movement which might have had serious 
consequences. 

Efforts of French organs, like the Paris Zemfs and the Paris 
Figaro, to make light of the influence of this war party about the 
Czar do not reassure influential 
organs in England. The London ® 
Standard fears that the war party 








is finding allies in certain unspeci- 
fied capitals on the Continent. As 
a part of the present “ conspiracy,” 
the Czar is being overworked and 
probably misled, according to the 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels), a 
statement supported by an anony- 
mous writer in Zhe Fortnightly 
Review (London). 








“Constant in- 
terviews with ministers and officials 
consume the whole of his time,” we 
are told by this observer, “and a 
light in his Majesty’s writing-room 
may be seen far into the night as he 
labors with the mountains of papers 
that are despatched to him by cunning ministers who are resolved 
to surround the young Czar with a parapet of detail in order to 
prevent his mastery of the larger questions affecting Russiam 
policy.” And as regards the aims of this war party and its point 
of view we are told by the London Sfectator : 











M, KOKOVSOFF. 

His recent appointment as Min- 
ister of Finance seems to the 
London Mews to mean that Rus. 
sia anticipates a long war. 


“We can well understand that to escape from that humiliation 
[total defeat by Japan] the military party—as is alleged to be the 
case—greatly favor a war with Britain, and would be only too glad. 
if they could find an excuse for picking a quarrel. Looked at from 
the point of view of the short-sighted and ill-advised men who 
managed to get their country involved in the present war, the idea 
of salvation by war with Britain is not so absurd after all. In the 
first place, a great European war would obliterate all traces of the 
Japanese war. In the new convulsion men would forget the old 
blunders. A popular would cover up an unpopular war. Next, 
a great European war would give the Russians an excuse either to 
make peace with Japan or else to withdraw out of Japan’s reach, 
and so stanch the bleeding in men and money which is now going 
on in Manchuria. Lastly, a war against Britain conducted as the 
military party believe it would be conducted—z.e., in company with 
Germany and France—would be one which presented no risks for 
Russia whatever. The whole brunt of the fighting would fall on 
France and Germany. We could, if victorious, take the French 
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Here, we are told by Europe’s naval experts, is the present problem of the Russo-Japanese campaign on the water. The Russian squadron of four 
swift cruisers is making Vladivostok its base. The Japanese are supposed to contemplate its destruction. English experts restrict the Russian 
squadron’s exploits to a vain consumption of coal, whereas French experts report it as steaming to a most significant point of the compass. 


and German colonies, but we could not inflict any injury on Russia, 
for the very good reason that her fleet is gone already for war pur- 
poses, and that in Manchuria ill-fortune has already done its worst. 
The hostility of the British fleet in the Far East could not make 
things worse than they are already. At the same time, a Russian 
demonstration on the Indian frontier would fill the British Govern- 
ment with anxiety about India without exposing Russia to any 
counter-attack that would be likely todo her real injury. In other 
words, if Russia were now to enter upon a war with Britain, the 
fighting would fall upon Russia’s allies, and not upon herself. If 
they were victorious, Russia could claim her share in the spoils; 
if they failed, Russia would at any rate not be the only fox that 
had lost its tail.”"— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


RUSSIAN PUBLIC OPINION AND THE WAR. 


“INCE the naval reverses of Russia off Port Arthur and Che- 
mulpo there has been published in Russian journals very 
little specific and concrete comment on the actual course of the 
war. Articles of a general nature on Japan’s policy, the certainty 
of ultimate Russian victory, the responsibility of England and the 
United States for the war, the yellow peril, and the duty of Europe 
at large to support the Christian and Western Power which is op- 
posing a half-civilized Asiatic race, are appearing in all the papers. 
But some significant utterances are found with regard to Russian 
public opinion as to the war itself and its probable outcome and 
consequences. A _ peculiarly outspoken interview with Prince 
Ukhtomsky, the editor of the St. Petersburg Vzedomosti, and one 
of the best-informed writers on Far Eastern problems, has at- 
tracted much attention. 

While blaming Japan for the rupture and declaring that the 
Russian Government neither expected nor wished war, Prince 
Ukhtomsky says that behind this immediate technical issue as to 
who was the first aggressor is the great fact that Russia’s course 
in the Far East has been the course not of a civilizing government, 
but of a promoter and speculator. Too many, he says, were per- 
sonally and peculiarly interested in the railroad contracts, the jobs 
at Harbin and elsewhere, and the exploitation of the new territory. 
He continues: 


“Port Arthur was wholly unnecessary to our purposes. As a 
port it isno better than Vladivostok, and we gained nothing by ac- 
quiring it and building a railway to the point. Yet, because irre- 
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sponsible bureaucrats and unthinking officials wanted it, we had 
to become the near neighbors of the Japanese, to whom we 
brought anything but neighborly sentiments. No wonder they do 
not love us. The legitimate and systematic advance of Russia has 
been jeopardized by a militant-commercial policy of conquest. 
Herein is the real cause of the conflict. 

“While we can not recede now and must go on till we defeat the 
Japanese, no one is glad of the war. It will exhaust us financially, 
strengthen the military and reactionary elements, without at the 
same time yielding us any advantages, material or moral; and, 
besides, it may extend over a very long period and lead to utterly 
unforeseen complications.” 

The prince adds that the Japanese, in spite of their prowess, can 
not excite in Russia those national sentiments of pride, enthusiasm, 
and unity which war between moral equals generally arouses. 
The Jap is regarded by the Russian as half a man and there is no 
glory in fighting him even successfully : 

“This sentiment is the same throughout Russia. We feel as 
does a refined man who has been embroiled in a fight with one far 
inferior to himself. Neither pleasure nor honor is to be had, while 
unpleasant consequences there are sure to be. This is why we are 
so apathetic or, more correctly, disgruntled and in the worst of 
humors.” 


A, Souvorin, the publisher of the Wgvoye Vremya, has been say- 
ing@H along that Russia did not care sufficiently for Manchuria 
and Kef¥ea to favor war over them, and would cheerfully have ap- 
proved ahy*concessions the Government might have made. The 
question of further expansion, even of access to Pacific warm- 
water ports, he says, might well have been left to another genera- 
tion. Now that Russian prestige, influence, and honor are at 
stake, M. Souvorin says, Russia must put forth all her strength 
and spare nothing and no one. He hints at internal changes, ata 
national awakening, at freer development of Russian resources and 
faculties. The Russian people, he says, have never been properly 
appreciated, and they must henceforth play the part for which 
they are fitted. 

C. Siromiatriikoff, a leading publicist, writes in the Movoye 
Vremya that Russia’s greatest enemy is her own ignorance, her 
failure to adapt herself to modern conditions of warfare and di- 
plomacy. Her initial defeats, like those sustained in the Crimean 
war half a century ago, should teach her the necessity of reorgan- 
ization and reform. Other writers express the same opinion—that 
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The harbor is ice locked during the winter months, and the English correspondents report the severity of the present season to be such that there is 
no prospect of a genuine thaw until about the middle of April. If this be so, the Vladivostok squadron may be imprisoned at its moorings, altho some 
reports indicate the contrary. The military experts of the London 7?mes and the London Standard think Vladivostok must in due time be captured by 


the Japanese, 


CITY AND HARBOR--VLADIVOSTOK. 


the war will be followed by great internal improvements, as the 
Crimean war was. All this, it is significant to note, agrees with 
the view of the “ illegal” liberal organ, the Osvodoydenie, published 
in Germany and circulated more or less surreptitiously in Russia, 
which says: 

“ This jubilee-war [in 1854 Nicholas I. declared war on the Eng- 
lish and French], we are certain, will do more than any revolution- 
ary propaganda to arouse Russian public opinion. It will show in 
the most convincing way how great the cost of an irresponsible 
autocracy is to us, and how many lives we must uselessly sacrifice 
to correct the blunders of an inefficient and unintelligent govern- 
ment. The lesson is simple and startling.”—7vranslations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EUROREAN PRESS ON OUR ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE BELLIGERENTS. 

N EWSPAPERS in England and newspapers in Russia are 
conducting the Russo-Japanese war with an energy worthy 

of emulation at Ping Yang and Vladivostok. The attitude of the 
United States toward the belligerents has led to the hottest of all 
recent skirmishes between the outposts on the editorial firing-line. 
The Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), the Viedomosti (St. Peters- 
burg), and some others see in Washington a provincial subservi- 
ence to London reflecting little credit upon a republic for which 
Russia has done so much. The London 77mes, the London 
Standard, and not a few besides, profess to know the real value 
of opinion emanating from a censored press smarting under the 
influence of all despatches from the front. “ France and Germany 
have but to declare that they will tolerate nothing that affects 
Russia’s territorial integrity, and the mobilization of Great Britain 
and the United States is vain,” asserts the Viedomosti of the 
Czar’s capital. Thé only departure from the strictest neutrality 
in the United States, the London 7imes avers, is the outcome of 
the fact that, as it expresses it, “the Clan-na-Gael of New York, 
in full force, male and female, have come to the rescue of Russia.” 
French newspaper opinion is not on the offensive. Russia’s 
stoutest champion in Paris, the /igaro, fears that Russia is mis- 
understood in the United States. It also suspects that American 
neutrality has the same benevolent propensities discoverable, it 
alleges, in the neutrality now flourishing throughout England. 


The organ of the French Foreign Office, the Zemfs (Paris), is cer- 
tain that in this war the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
comprise a diplomatic unit of too great homogeneity for con- 
tinental European approval. The Journal des Débats (Paris) sup- 
plies the following exhaustive analysis of American neutrality : 


“Tt is right, as a matter of fact, to distinguish between the atti- 
tude of the American press and the attitude of the Washington 
Government. As far as the latter is concerned, it might for a mo- 
ment have been thought that it was manifesting tendencies little in 
sympathy with Russia and of an intentional partiality in favor of 
Japan. Its step as regards other Powers, with a view to guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of China and the maintenance of her ‘admin- 
istrative entity,’ seemed at first to favor the pretensions of the 
Tokyo Government. On the other hand, the question of what has 
been called the American consular representation in Manchuria 
seemed to denote on the part of the Washington Government an 
attitude hostile to the action of Russia in this part of China. But 
this first impression has been dissipated. The American proposal 
regarding China’s neutrality, which had no reference to Manchuria, 
was, as regards this point, free from all reservation to such an ex- 
tent that it could be accepted by every government. 

“It seems, moreover, that Mr. Hay, in the question of the Man- 
churian consulates, intended not so much to interfere with Russia’s 
action as to assert in advance the rights of the United States to 
the open door, whatever might be the issue of the war. He has 
also taken into consideration the Russian Government’s observa- 
tion to the effect that the state of war existing in Manchuria ren- 
ders premature and practically useless, from the point of view 
of commercial interests, the establishment of consulates in this 
region. And quite recently, when Count Cassini asked Mr. Hay 
if it were true that the Commercial Cable Company had requested 
the United States Government to authorize direct connection be- 
tween Japan and the island of Guam, he received from the Secre- 
tary of State a reply indicating that this project would not be 
favorably entertained. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say 
that the attitude of the American Government has hitherto been 
correct. 

“Itis for this reason that the attitude of the American press 
produces an impression all the more painful. Without having the 
same reasons that the English press has for taking sides against 
Russia, since there is no alliance between the United States and 
Japan, and since, too, there is no conflict on many points between 
Russian interests and American interests, the American press has 
adopted, where Russia is concerned, an attitude in comparison 
with which the tone of the English press is almost moderate. The 
Russian press, on its side, has responded in the same tone. Now 
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interpreted in the English school. But the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin), organ of the liberal element, con- 
siders the attitude of the United States correct. 
The democratic /rankfurter Zeitung thinks Presi- 
dent Roosevelt means to make good the American 
claim to mastery of the Pacific, which fact must in 
time bring about an antagonism between Great 
Britain and the United States. In the mean time: 


“Public opinion in the United States is over- 
whelmingly on the Japanese side. The reasons are 
various. The diplomatic tiff that the Secretary of 
State had with Russia recently over the ports in 
Manchuria must certainly have intensified the dis- 
trust of the Czar’s government. Nor is the influ- 
ence exercised by the English press to be underesti- 
mated. It is very instructive to observe how well 
the English understand how to suggest ideas to the 
Americans which impel their minds in a particular 
direction. That English publicists can do ‘this is 
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BLOWING UP OF THE ‘‘KORIETZ’’ IN CHEMULPO HARBOR, 


because of the superiority of England’s intellectual 
life over the intellectual life of America. One such 


Photograph by the special correspondent of Co//ter’s Weekly and used by courtesy of the publishers false idea is the phantom of Anglo-Saxon commu- 


it is well known how the press can contribute to envenom inter- 
national relations, notwithstanding the best dispositions of govern- 
ments. 

“ Count Cassini has, therefore, done a meritorious work in forc 
ing himself, before it was too late, to stop this newspaper war, and 
in addressing, for this purpose, a sort of official.communication to 
the press and the people of the United States. He recalls the ex- 
cellent relations which have subsisted hitherto between Russia 
and the United States and the sympathies which Russians have 
always manifested toward the Americans. As regards the griev- 
ances which the United States may have against Russia, the am- 
bassador of Nicholas II. observes that Russia is not the only 
nation which has been unable to evacuate at a given time a coun- 
try she has promised to evacuate. As for the question of the con- 


sulates in Manchuria, he furnishes the explanation we have given © 


already and which has been found satisfactory by the Washington 
Government. 

“Count Cassini thinks, therefore, that he has found the cause of 
the hostile attitude of the American press in the machinations of 
foreign agents who are interested in embroiling Russia and the 
United States, or in the bad impression, where the responsibility 
of his country is concerned, lastingly produced by the antisemite 
troubles at Kishineff,. 

“In alluding to these troubles, the Russian ambassador had in 
mind, no doubt, one of the principal causes that might divide the 
Americans and the Russians. We refer to the great difference be- 
tween the institutions of the two countries, politically and socially, 
and to the different conceptions of the two peoples. It is certainly 
a fact that in many countries public opinion as well as the press, the 
latter having often no more comprehension than the 


nity of interest, in which it is desired that the 
Americans shall have faith. In England this theory is intelli- 
gently propagated. It inculcates hatred of both Russia and 
Germany—of Russia because she is England’s political foe, and 
of Germany because she is England’s commercial foe.”— 7vansla- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


DIPLOMATIC DEADLOCK,-- The Peking Government is incensed at the 
Grand Lama, thinks the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels), because the ruler 
of Tibet refuses the Chinese representative mules to go home with, a pro- 
ceeding pronounced by the London 77mes *‘ignominious, if effective.” 


WAR IN THE BALKANS.—Austria is well prepared for a war in the Bal- 
kans, according tothe Sank/petersburgkiya Viedomosti, which claims to speak 
on the authority of “ta diplomatist who knows.” Russia, it is further 
stated in the St. Petersburg paper, anticipates some emergency and can 
send troops to Macedonia if necessary, 


CHINA’S COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—"* Now that Yuan-shi-kai has marched 
his doughty warriors within easy reach of Mukden and other posts of 
vantage for attacking the Russian rear, it would be interesting to know if 
those Japanese officers and drill instructors are still with them,”’ says the 
military expert of the London News. ‘‘ Yuan, Isee, staysat home; but then, 
tho a much belauded individual in certain quarters, his past has proved 
him to be anything but a bold man except and only in appearance and 
words. He was China's representative in Seoul when war broke out be- 
tween his country and Japan, and upon the Japanese advancing upon that 
city of filth he bolted, leaving all the archives of his legation for the Japa- 
nese to make such use of as they might consider best. It is said, I know 
not with what amount of truth, that he was smuggled across to Chefoo on 
a British steamer. The engineer of it, having cut away the interior of his 
chest of drawers, then locked up the redoubtable Yuan init. Now Yuan 
is a man of proportions, and tho he must have been terribly cramped, it is 
further said he lay as still asa mouse throughout the two hundred miles or 
so sea trip across.” 





former of matters relating to world-politics, is hos- 
tile to Russia on account of the nature of her do- 
mestic polity. But this is too contingent a point 
of view, we had almost said too feminine a point of 
‘view, for governments worthy of the name to take 
into account when the great international interests 
for which they are responsible become involved.” 


The neutrality of the United States is viewed as 
somewhat suspicious by those German newspapers 
which, like the Hamburger Nachrichten and the 
Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), are never wholly at ease on 
the subject of Washingtonian ambitions. The last- 
named paper, an exponent of official Berlin opinion, 
understands that great designs of world conquest 
are concealed behind the last Congressional appro- 
priations for the navy. “Jingodom,” it remarks 
for perhaps the twentieth time, “is in the ascend- 














ant at Washington,” the great aim of the Roosevelt 
Administration being, we are assured, expansion in 
Asia. It also says that American neutrality is 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


COMMON-SENSE CRITICISM OF A COMMON- 
SENSE PERIOD. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By 
Sir Leslie Stephen. Cloth, viite24 pp. Price, $2. net. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 

HE late Sir Leslie Stephen was undoubtedly well equipped for 
dealing with relations of literature and society in the age of 
Anne and the Georgian period. His most considerable work, 
“English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” had in a measure dealt 
with the subject from the converse point of view, that is, the influence 
of thought and literature upon society ; whereas these very readable 
lectures—delivered as the Ford Lectures at Oxford—deal rather with 
the influence of society upon literature: how the politicians became 
patrons, how an appeal to the people in political life involves the growth 
of Grub Street, how the church squabbles tended to produce heterodox 
opinions. These topics are treated with much skill and clearness by 
the former editor of Zhe Cornhill and of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National 

Biography.” 

Sir Leslie Stephen was of a somewhat rare but characteristic type of 
mind. Together with Walter Bagehot, Richard H. Hutton, and a few 
others, he formed a class apart among English critics. Without any 
sparkle or dash, they represented the common sense and rationalism of 
the ordinary Englishman, when he deals with imaginative topics. Their 
light was dry, to use Bacon’s term, but penetrating and distinct. If 
they did not see very far, they saw 
very thoroughly. Qualities such as 
these are eminently appropriate when 
applied to the criticism of the eigh- 
teenth century, eminently the cen- 
tury of common sense. If Sir Leslie 
Stephen never lets himself go, he at 
any rate always has something defi- 
nite to say, and he says it ina very 
clear manner. His lectures are em- 
inently readable and eminently in- 
structive, and if the class of literature 
and the form of society with which 
he deals are not very attractive, that 
is not his fault. It is quite remark- 
able the number of literary figures 
that cross his pages, most of them 
characterized by, and many of them 
brought into connection with, larger 

SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, social movements. Addison and 
Pope, Gray and Johnson, Thompson 

and Collins, Locke and Hume are naturally the chief topics of inter- 
est ; but quite minor lights like Arbuthnot and Gay, David Hartley and 

Mrs. Montague, also cross the stage and play their part. Altogether, 

no better introduction to the period for those interested in its literary 

side is likely to be written. 




















A WASTREL OF THE ORIENT. 


$SatD THE FISHERMAN. By Marmaduke Pickthall. Cloth, 302 pp. Price, 
$1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


NEW dish on the literary table is, in truth, a cheering thing for 
the gourmet of books. Novelty in the matter of sauce is about 
as much as experience leads him to expect. Mr. Pickthall’s 

** Said the Fisherman” is of Oriental composition, and that is as old as 
*‘ Arabian Nights”; but its determined realism, its vivid portraiture, 
the rigorous impersonality of its author in his analysis, the suspicious 
flavor of moral purpose in the story, due to an undercurrent which does 
not ruffle the surface—these combine to hold the reader’s attention, 
tho, in the absence of more definite story interest, they will not make 
the book popular, 

As the minute biography of a wretched Oriental knave, it is well 
worth while. Said is a poor fisherman of whom Fate makes a play- 
thing. Some such divinity as Mr. Hardy has adumbrated in ‘‘ The 
Dynasts’’ might well have been the arbiter in Said’s checkered and 
sordid career. His selfish, heartless, lying, vulgarly aspiring course 
winds up in a tragedy that seems too liberal punishment even for his 
misdeeds, which, after all, were due more to his race and environment 
than to election or deliberate malignancy. 

Said is but casually described, even as to his physical presentment. 
He was young and strong, loved money like a miser, had pride of life 
like a parvenu, and had a gusty animal passion. Superstitious, a cow- 
ard, hypocrite, thief, slayer of men, supremely selfish, and an ingrate— 
Voila Said! ‘‘He hath no drowning mark on him, but perfect gal- 
lows.’? Yet his wife, Hasneh, whom he deserts, maltreats, and dishon- 
ors, cleaves to him throughout, and a worthy muleteer, Selim, has a 
dog-like devotion to him, despite fine qualities in himself. 

In the beginning only is Said a fisherman, living in a hovel with one 
dirty room, with a fig-tree hard byin which he sometimes goes to sleep. 
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But he has nearly amassed a sum which shall purchase a little coffee- 
house, and then he will be Said Effendi. Then he might be Bey ! And 
when his partner, Abdullah, ‘came 
to beg him to buy fish, he would 
seize by both ears and spit in his 
face.” This blissful dream is the key- 
note of Said’s ambitions. Unfortu- 
nately, Abdullah steals his hoard, 
and convinces the fisherman that a 
jinni has done it. Said abandons his 
roof tree. Mounted on his ass, with 
the patient Hasneh dragging behind, 
under the weight of her bundle, he 
goes forth, otherwhere. 

He promptly develops a braggart 
mendaciousness that would do credit 
to Munchausen. Through cunning 
and good-luck, he several times ac- 
quires money, only to lose it again. 
But finaily, for ten years, he lives in 
wealth in Damascus. Then just as he 
is on the point of purchasing a lordly 
residence, his money is stolen once 
more and he falls into such disrepute that he flies to London. There is 
a tragic intensity to the sordid misery he meets with there, and he loses 
his mind. Lastly, he drifts back to the East, and on the day following 
the bombardment of Alexandria, July 12, 1882, heading a crowd of furi- 
ous fanatics, the white-haired, white-bearded wastrel is shot down like 
a dog. 

Mr. Pickthall lived in Syria for some years and thoroughly absorbed 
its atmosphere and learned Eastern character andlife. His style is 
concise and simple, yet with much poetic diction ‘in description and 
portraiture that is like actual vision. 
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MAYOR McCLELLAN’S POLITICAL SURVEY 
OF VENICE. 


THE OLIGARCHY OF VENICE. By George B, McClellan, Cloth, 202 pp. 
Price, $1.25 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


T is from the viewpoint of a student of governments that the 
present mayor of New York surveys, bit by bit, the history of 
Venice from its rise some fifteen hundred years ago to its fall at 

the word of Napoleon nearly a century past. It isa wonderful history, 
told in a manner so graphic and lucid that it carries the reader along 
with all the interest of a romance. It is in fact the sort of history that, 
had it not been actually lived, would be likely to impress one as a quite 
improbable invention. Says the author : 

‘* The history of Venice is unlike that of any other nation, in that it 
is a completed whole. Extending over a period of fourteen hundred 
years, its lines of demarkation are clearly fixed. There was no shading 
off of Venetian institutions or of Venetian government into those of 
any other state. There was no absorption of her ruling caste into an- 
other nationality. She ceased to exist as absolutely as she began; 
she died as she was born, like a conscious, sentient being; and when 
she passed away those who guided her fortunes disappeared from hu- 
man activity as Lyon gr tne Ans tho the waters of the lagoons had closed 
over them. And so the history of Venice may be studied from begin- 
ning to end as a tale that is told, as a life that has been lived. But for 
her there is no hope of resurrection, no possibility of a life to come.” 


A spectacle of might and glory and magnificence is Venice as her 
story unfolds in these pages, with, as the author remarks, nothing 
commonplace about her. Her story 
was a great melodrama divided into 
tableaux appealing to imagination 
rather than to cold logic, 

As early as the end of the tenth 
century, we are shown, she was by 
comparison “as great as the France 
of Philip I., the Germany of Henry 
IV., or the England of William 
Rufus. . . . She was powerful in the 
might that comes from wealth and 
rich in resources derived from trade. 
While her government, in name at 
least, was still popular, the affairs of 
state were in the hands of a commer- 
cial aristocracy that was essential- 
ly modern in its point of view. For 
them everything was subordinated to 
the material prosperity of Venice, and 
in consequence to that of their class. 
The fostering of commerce and the 
commercial expansion of the republic were the chief articles of their 
creed. The story of their efforts to obtain new markets and to main- 
tain an open door in the East reads like the records of the diplomacy 
of the twentieth century,” 

This, and much more about Venice, whether told of her at the rising 
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of her power or when that power had reached its zenith, carries with it 
a curious parallel to events of the present... Altho the comparison is 
nowhere made or hinted at, one can hardly fail to trace a family like- 
ness in the commercial aristocrats who ruled Venice in the name of the 
people and the moneyed aristocracy of other republics. 

The analogy between the semblance of power vested in the people 
and the practical power manipulated by a class is inevitable. For this 
reason, if for no other, this book is likely to prove very readable to the 
rank and file of Americans. As for Venice, the historic pageant of her 
bygone greatness affects the sympathetic reader like a very present and 
poignant regret. 


A HEROINE OF THE SLUMS. 


JOAN OF THE ALLEY. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. Cloth, 290 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HE author of this work reveals the vein and grain of the true story- 
teller. A naturally close observer, he feels the mental habit of 
his people and catches their local tone, and the pathos of their 

situation mingles naturally with its humor. The latter is subdued, for 
the reality from which it springs is grim indeed. 

Joan, the heroine, is the offspring of an Irish father and a French 
Canadian mother. She is an enthusiast of heroic possibilities, tho quite 
ignorant of the idealism latent in her own soul. This is first set in mo- 
tion by an old Canadian neighbor who reads to her a book on socialism, 
which awakens her to the meaning of the vague unrest she feels con- 
cerning her own condition. 

The machinery of the story thus set in motion finds vent in the dra- 
matic incidents surrounding a strike of the mill-hands, led by Joan, who 
feels called upon, like her great name- 
sake, Joan of Arc, to deliver her 
people. Denny Ryan, the uncon- 
scious hero of the tale, finally serves 
and saves the girl at a great crisis. 

Some shocking pictures of human 
brutality are projected. That of 
Joan’s own brother, ‘‘ Spike’’ Sulli- 
van, touches the outer rim of credi- 
bility. In others of the people, the 
native goodness that works without 
reasoning why is brought into effec- 
tive relief, and there is a rather new 
example of a benevolent local boss. 
The place where the story happens 
is not named nor does description 
outline it, The mingled strains of 
humanity suggest a New England 
factory town, but this guessis thrown 
out by the decidedly East Side New 
York patois of the speakers, who say 
“dey” for “‘ they,”’ ‘‘ foist’’ for “first,” ‘‘Gawd” for ‘‘ God,” ‘ speil ” 
for ‘‘ dance,” etc. The manner of speech, however, is truly rendered. 

An effective feature of the tale, tho a minor one, is the little girl 
Maggie, who relieves her native longing by reciting to an Italian tene- 
ment baby whom she “ minds”’ all the romances that haunt her own 
hungry vision. Here is a specimen of her talk to ‘‘ Jovey’’ (Giovanni). 




















FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT. 


‘*Oncet der was a kid wot gut nuff ter eat—all he wanted ter eat.... 
‘Maw,’ sez der kid. ‘ Yessir,’ says der maw, cause she wus a perlite 
maw. ‘Maw,I wants sixteen junks er pie!’ Jus like dat—‘I wants 
sixteen junks er pie!’ 

‘*So der maw, she sez ter der guy wot’s aroun’, ‘Swipes, bring on 
sixteen junks er pie 'n’ git er move on,’ sez she. 

‘*So der guy, he goes out 'n’ brings in every durned pie der bakeman 
has gut ’n’ takes em ter der kid ’n’ he eats em.” 


Evidently, the nether side of American life has found an interpreter 
in Mr. Bartlett. 





A LOOSE-JOINTED ROMANCE. 


THE DAYSPRING. By Dr. William Barry. Cloth, 331 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


OME thrilling happenings in modern history, a somewhat improb- 
S able tho pleasing love story, a dash of latter-day necromancy or 
spiritism, all meeting and mingling within an atmosphere of rather 
melodramatic romance, with Paris of Commune days for a background, 
form the substance of Dr. Barry’s latest story. 

The hero, a victim of a chain of political horrors, flies from his home 
in Ireland to take refuge in Paris, and, under the borrowed name of 
Henry Guiron, happens to render great service to a French nobleman, 
who introduces him to members of his own family. Through this he 
meets fate in the person of a titled young French widow. In the down- 
fall of Napoleon III., and the subsequent revolution, he believes he sees 
the day-spring of anew era. Association with the Socialists causes him 
as a matter of honor to break away from aristocratic affiliations, even 
those of the woman he loves. 

The story is not altogether strong of construction nor convincing in 
situation, and falls distinctly short in artistic welding. Some strange 
feats are enacted by the wizard of the tale—an American spiritualist, 
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by the way—but the author from beginning to end leaves the reader in 
doubt as to whether he regards the performances as mere sham or 
whether he more than half believes in the achievements of the charla- 
tan. . There-is also the American wife of an Englishman, whom we may 
suppose is intended to portray a typical American flirt, with hazy no- 
tions concerning the sacredness of the marriage tie. But of this we are 
also left in doubt, for the author apparently uses her as a peg on which 
to hang his own beliefs regarding the inviolability of marriage—espe- 
cially for the woman. 

Yet despite many faults a certain intangible charm adheres to the 
love story of the young Irishman and the ideally feminine comtesse, 
and that alone will doubtless redeem in the eyes of many readers this 
rather loose-jointed romance, 





A NEW VIEW OF THE GREEK GODS. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF GREEK RELIGION. By Jang Ellen Har- 
rison, Cloth, xxii+ 680 pp. Price, $5 net. The Macmillan Company. 


“T° HIS is in many ways a most remarkable work, which will undoubt- 
edly modify the ordinary conceptions of Greek religion based 
mainly upon the advanced views held by the more refined poets 

and philosophers of Greece. Miss Harrison, in the spirit of Mr. Tylor 
and Mr. Andrew Lang, has gone to the ritual of Greek religion to study 
the earlier stages of it, and in so doing has come across quite a different 
conception of the gods from that shown in the higher mythology of 
later times. She draws into account the remains of Greek art, on 
which she has been for so many years one of the greatest experts, and 
much of her material is derived from the masses of Greek inscriptions 
which have been made accessible of recent years, and deal with the 
actual practise of the Greek religion. She has attempted most ingen- 
iously to restore the actual course of Greek religious development from 
the earliest stages of the fear of ghosts to the most mystic and refined 
conceptions of the Orphic mysteries. 

It is impossible in this place to criticize the close line of reasoning 
helped out by hypothesis by which Miss Harrison arrives at her stri- 
king results. She divides the gods of the ancient world into friendly 
gods, with whom the worshiper shared the sacrificial banquet, and 
gods of aversion, who claimed the whole of the sacrifice. She gives 
many pertinent reasons for regarding the latter as the earlier form. 
Whether she is justified in identifying them further with the ghosts of 
ancestors and others is a more difficult problem. One thing is at least 
undoubted : she has brought together for the first time in Englisha 
mass of material which can not be neglected by any inquirer into the 
history of religion or into the development of Greek thought on relig- 
ious subjects. 





A BUNCH OF CRANKS. 


THE WOODHOUSE CORRESPONDENCE. By George W. E. Russell and Edith 
Sichel, Cloth, 281 pp. Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co, 

HIS is a moderately entertaining volume made up of letters from 
somewhat exaggerated types. The king-pin of them all, and the 
most detestable, is Algernon Wentworth Woodhouse, a widower. 

He is a wealthy, pompous old prig, frankly concerned about nothing 
so much as his health. Heis a lamentable example of family, money, 
and education, and he is target for most of the letters, as nearly all the 
other correspondents wish to use him. Selfishness marks as its own 
everybody except his nephew, Frank Murray, a very decent sort of 
fellow with a small income and some slight literary ability, and a vigor- 
ous and sane spinster, Barbara Moore, who is Murray’s friend. The 
priggish Woodhouse has a goddaughter, Ellen Thompson, a silly girl 
with a craving for a literary career. She dubs herself ‘‘ Elaine,’’ and is 
poetess and novelist, bent on uplifting. There is a shrewd, worldly 
sister-in-law, Mrs. George Quintilian Woodhouse, with two daughters 
to be married off. There is also a female of much the same type as 
Woodhouse, his aunt, Lady Louise Fitzwigan. She is ‘ hipped,” 
bluntly cantankerous, and an impossible old thing. 

These are the people who expose their mean traits with the utmost 
complacency and insensibility totheir shortcomings. The characteriza- 
tion is pushed so far that they become rather impossible caricatures ; 
still their foibles are somewhat diverting. 

Elaine Thompson, as poured out in poetry, is clever. She is so 
intrenched in self-conceit that nothing can pierce her romantic soul. 
Elaine finally winds up, after sending her novel, ‘‘ Warp-Woof,’’ on 
many journeys, as writer of advertisements for a Food. 

There is hardly any originality in thought, word, or deed on the part 
of anybody but Miss Moore, who is keen and very sensible. For a 
spinster, this on the married state is commendable and well put : 


“Like most happy unmarried people, I have a profound belief in 
marriage and a desire to thrust that natural solution of life on every 
one excepting myself. The married, thank goodness, have not the 
monopoly of Illogic, which I always maintain is a science much more 
necessary to study than Logic ; everybody is illogical, and life would 
be quite insane if they weren’t. It is only the mad who demand abso- 
lute logic, and the place at which people, great or iittle, begin to do this 
is the place where their reason is in danger. (Look at Tolstoy and 
Ruskin, if you doubt this !) ” ra 
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CURRENT POETRY. 





The Misanthrope. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


He neither joys nor grieves, 
But cavils and mistrusts ; 

His hopes are like the wizened leaves, 
Swirled down the Autumn gusts. 


He looks askance at Life, 
If so be Mirth lurk near; 

He has ill-humored Doubt to wife, 
And is the slave of Sneer. 


He makes a mock of Love, 
And all that on her wait; 

Yet, howsoe’er desire may move, 
He can not rise to Hate. 


Crimes of a former birth 
Must wreak on him their spell, 
Else why, while vet upon this earth, 
Must he abide in hell? 
—From 7he Smart Set. 


Mirage. 
By ETHEL TINDAL ATKINSON. 


Once prayed I to forget your face, 
That pride might make me deaf and blind, 
And blunt the passion of the mind 

To memory of your scornful grace. 


Yet did I dream of you one night, 
And all the bitter days between 
Were fled, as flees a forest scene 

From one who steps into the light. 


Out in the sun I saw you move, 
And passed to fall before your feet, 
The smile upon your mouth was sweet, 
As on the very lips of love. 
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Now that 1 would, | dream no more, 
Now that I would not, I forget ; 
The forest is about me yet 
A moving darkness as before. 
—From London Pilot. 





On the Portrait ‘of a Beautiful Woman 
Carved Upon Her Tomb. 


By GIACOMO LEOPARD! 


Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


Thou wert like this; and now 

Beneath this covering earth here dost thou 
A skeleton and dust! And thou, 

Fair counterfeit of what was once so fair, 
O’er mold and crumbling bones set up in vain, 


lie, 


Staring immovable and mute, apart, 
Upon the seasons as they come and go, 
Thou of remembrance and of bygone wo 
The sole custodian art. 

The look, so passing sweet, 





That thrill’d, as here we see, men’s hearts erewhile, ! 


Doth now the gazer’s smile 

With cold indifference meet ; 

The lips, that, like a brimming urn, weill’d out 

Words freighted with delight, 

The throat, that kindled longings infinite, 

The hand of shapeliest mold, 

That many atime 

Hath made the hand that clasp'd it winter-cold, 

The bosom that has turn’d to ashy white 

The cheeks of many a wight, 

Its perfect form to view, 

What made the charm for which thou once wert 
known, 

All now mere rottenness and dust, 

A thing to waken horror and disgust, 

Hid out of sight beneath this sculptured stone. 
To this pass Fate doth bring 

A form that, while it lived, 

A reflex seem’d of all we dream of heaven! 

Eternal mystery of this 

Our mortal state! To-day the spring 

Of thoughts of boundless sweep, 

High aspirations, feelings infinite, 

Beauty withal, triumphant in its power, 

Like some transcendent radiance from the sky 

By nature flash’d upon this nether earth, 

To be to man’s estate a pledge and sign 

Of golden worlds beyond, replete with bliss 

And destinies sublime; 

To-morrow, at a touch, what was so bright, 

So angel-like in guise, 

Becomes a thing abhorrent to men’s eyes, 

Degraded, loathly, vile, 

And all the wealth so vast 

Of fancies noble, that therein were bred, 

Hath into silence everlasting pass’d. 
Chords, touch’d with skilful hand, 

By native charm create 

Within our wandering thoughts 

A host of visions fanciful and grand, 

And infinite desires ; 

And, quicken’d so, 

Our mortal spirit straight— 

We know not how or why— 

Floats on a sea of exquisite delight, 

Like the stout swimmer, who 

Disports him on the ocean’s buoyant waves; 

But if upon the ear 

A note discordant strike, 

The spell within us wrought 

Is broke, and all that ecstasy of bliss 

Is in a moment turn’d to nought. 
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If, mortal man, thou be 
So altogether pitiful and vile, 
If thou be merely dust, 
A phantom life for but a little while, 
If, too, thou be in some things nigh divine, 
Why should each worthiest impulse, why 
Should every worthiest thought of thine, 
From source so trivial and ignoble spring, 
And be with it dissolved and perish utterly? 
—From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


I Know Not Howto Find the Spring. 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES, 


I know not how to find the Spring, 
Tho violets are here, 
‘Andin the boughs high over me 
The birds are fluting clear ; 
The magic and the melody, 
The rapture—all are fled, 
And could they wake, they would but break 
My heart, now you are dead. 
—From Scribner's Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 


Judge Alton B. Parker.—Judge Parker, of 
the New York Court of Appeals, has for some time 
been prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination. He was 
born at Cortlandt, N. Y., in 1852. He taught school 
for a time, and in 1871 he went to Kingston. He 
studied law at Albany law-school and graduated, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1872. That same 
year he formed the law firm of Parker & Kenyon. 
The Green Bag, a lawyers’ magazine of Boston, 
from which we take some of the above facts, gives 
this brief summary of Parker’s career : 


About the first thing that happened to young 
Parker was that he was made clerk of the Ulster 
county board of supervisors. Soon after he repre- 
sented Ulster county ina protracted suit with the 
city. of Kingston involving the equalization of 
assessments, This was Parker’s first “ big case,” 
and so patiently and exhaustively did he master 
its prosaic details that he was victorious at every 
point. For his services in this litigation he re- 
ceived a fee of $3,600, a windfall for a young lawyer 
in his early twenties, 

By 1877, when Parker was twenty-six, he had 
already made his talents and energy so well 
known in Ulster county that he was asked to take 
the Democratic nomination for surrogate. He 
was in the minority party, and the Democratic 
ticket went down in defeat; but so remarkably 
large was the vote for Parker that on election 
night the return for surrogate was still in doubt. 
When the count was complete it was found that 
Parker alone had “pulled through.” Except in 
the larger cities, the surrogate is not debarred 
from the practise of his profession. In 1883 Parker 
was reelected. 

A word should be said about Judge Parker’s po- 
litical leadership at this time. ... Parker was in 
close and intimate relations with the Albany 
regency of latter days, and was a warm friend of 
President Cleveland. Early in 1895, he was sum- 
moned by a telegram to Washington, where 
President Cleveland offered him the post of first 
assistant postmaster-general of the United States. 
The salary was $5,000. Parker thought the matter 
over, and altho his salary as surrogate was only 
$3,000, he promptly declined the place, as he feared 
that to withdraw from the active life of his own 
county would mean the loss of his practise, which 
gave every promise of being established withina 
very few years. 

The time was at hand when Parker should defi- 
nitely retire from politics, altho he was not yet 
half through his thirties. On the urgent solicita- 
tion of the Democratic leaders, Parker consented, 
in the autumn of 1885, to act as chairman of the 
Democratic executive committee in the staie cam- 
paign. That campaign is still spoken of as one of 
the most efficient and successful campaigns of the 
past generation. With practically no campaign 
funds, Parker fought an uphill fight wherein few 
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hoped for success, and ended the campaign witha 
decisive victory. Here his political service came 
to an end, for in December of the same year, 188s, 
he was appointed to a vacancy on the bench of the 
Supreme Court. In the following year he was 
elected toa full term, the Republicans paying him 
the compliment of running no candidate. He was 
only thirty-five years old. 

In 1892 Judge Parker was appointed to sit in what 
was then the general term of the Supreme Court, 
a court composed of three or four judges sitting 
en banc to rev 


on thec 


iew the judgments of their brethren 
ircuits. Owing to the amount and impor- 
tarce of the business in New York county, addi- 





ges were sent to the general term there, 
udge Parker has become known to the metro- 
— bar chiefly through his service as a member 
»f the general term from 1892 until the court’s 
abolition by the new constitution of 1894. The 





present appellate division of the Supreme Court 


succeeded to the jurisdiction of the old general 
term, and when Judge Barrett was disabled by 
illness from sitting in the appellate division, and 
a judge had to be sent from up the State to take 
his place, it was the justices of the appellate divi- 
sion themselves, at whose request Justice Parker 
was again assigned to the onerous duties of the 
first department. In 1897 he was elected chief 
judge of the Court of Appeals by a majority of over 
sixty thousand. The State had givena Republican 
majority of over two hundred and fifty thousand 
a year before. 





Lincoln’s Sensible Hint, — Abraham Lincoln 


was no sooner inaugurated President of the United 
States than he was besieged by a horde of office- 
seekers, says Zhe Youth's Companion, and he was 
compelled to devote much of his time to listening 
totheirclaims. “It isa marveloustribute to Mr. 
Lincoln’s patience and kindness of heart that he 


never lost his temper. He hated to say No, but 


there were not enough offices to go round; so he 


often met the importunate applicant with a story 
that left him in good humor, but effectually balked 
his ambition to serve his country as postmaster 
or in one of the departments in Washington.”’ In 
illustration Zhe Youth's Companion tells this story : 

Among those who went to Washington soon 
after Lincoln was inaugurated was a man named 
Chase, whose home was in New Hampshire. He 
had worked hard for Lincoln’s election, and 
thought he was entitled to some consideration. 
He wanted an office of some kind. He had several 
interviews with the President, but could get no 
satisfaction. One day Mr. Lincoln noticed him in 
the throng of office-seekers, and, calling him into 
his private office, said : 

“Chase, you are from New Hampshire, I be- 
lieve?”’ 

*- Yes, sir.” 

“I never was in New Hampshire but once,”’ said 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘and that was in the fall of the year 
—a cold, rough day, and a high wind was blowing. 
Just outside the city I noticed a big bull-thistle, 
and on this thistle was a bumblebee trying to ex- 
tract honey from the blossom. The wind blew 
the thistle every which way, but the bumblebee 
stuck. I have come to the conclusion that per- 
sistency is characteristic of everything in New 
Hampshire, whether men or bumblebees.” 

Chase laughed, but said nothing. Doubtless he 
thought that at last he was to be rewarded with 
an office. Then Mr. Lincoln went on, thought- 
fully: 

“Chase, I have often wondered whether that 
bumblebee got enough honey out of that bull- 
thistle to pay him for his gymnastics.” 

This completed the interview. Chase left the 
presence of the President, and a few hours later 
started on his way home to New Hampshire. 

He went back to his business, which was that of 
running a sawmill, and managed it so successfully 
that he became one of the substantial men of his 
town. He had the good sense not to be offended 
at the President’s somewhat pointed story, with 
its personal application, and when Mr. Lincoln 
was shot there was no more sincere mourner than 
he. 
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Current Events. 


Foreign. 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 





March 21.—General Zhilinski reports that the 
Japanese are in control of Anju. The Ger- 
man consulat New-Chwang warns his coun- 
trymen that they would remain in the town 
at their own risk. The attitude of China 
continues to cause disquiet in Russia. Four 
Chinese cruisers reach Che-Foo, and it is re- 
ported that they will goto New-Chwang as 
soon as the port was free from ice. Only 
thirty-three military trains have arrived at 
Harbin within the past forty days, bringing 
only 20,000 Russian troops, according to de- 
spatches from that center. 


March 22.—The Japanese, it is reported, renewed 
the attack on Port Arthur, beginning at mid- 
night, March 21, but the two attacks are re- 
pulsed. General Kuropatkin leaves Irkutsk 
for Lake Baikal, The United States consul 
at New-Chwang succeeds in obtaining the re- 
lease of Japanese prisoners and refugees at 
Port Arthur. 


March 23.—Japan formally denies the intention 
to solicit or accept aid of China in the war. 
Yongampho, Korea, is opened to foreign 
trade. Despatches say that the positions 
held by the Japanese at Ping-Yang and be- 


tween Hwangju and Seoul are of great 
strength; there is much sickness in the 
army. 


March 24.—Russia accuses Japan of being about 
to break faith with this country in regard to 
the integrity of China, and land troops near 
Shan-Hai-Kwan, in the neutral zone, to at- 
tack the Russians from the west. 


March 25.—Two strong detachments of Russians 
are reported south of the Yalu River, near 
Anju. The Japanese are reinforcing Ping- 
Yang, which is being intrenched and pre- 
pared as a base of operations in Korea. 


March 26.—Despite reports that the japanese 
succeeded in blocking the entrance to Port 
Arthur, Admiral Makaroff reports having 
left the harbor to make reconnaissance of 
some adjacent islands. An uncomfirmed de- 
spatch says that the Russian squadron re- 
turned to Vladivostock towing a second-class 
Japanese cruiser, 


March 27.—Another attempt of the Japanese to 
block the channel at Port Arthur is foiled 
after a desperate defense by the Russian 
fleet and forts; the Russian torpedo-boat 
Siint loses seven men killed and thirteen 
wounded in an engagement with the six Jap- 
anese torpedo - boats, which preceded the 
steamers. The Japanese fleet of sixteen war- 
ships appear off the port, but decline to bat- 
tle with the Russian fleet, which steamed 
out to meet them. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


March 22.—A report from St. Petersburg says 
the Ameer of Afghanistan has been poisoned. 


March 23.—A force of Turkish troops surrounds 
10,000 Albanians at Babatepe. 


The Governor of the Cameroons, South Africa, 
reports that the revolt of the natives has 
spread into British territory. 


March 24.—Sir Edwin Arnold, the famous poet, 
dies in London. 

March 25.—Despatches from Constantinople re- 
port that Turkey had agreed to carry out 
reform in Macedonia, 

March 26.—The German Emperor visits King 
Victor Emmanuel at Naples. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


March 21.—Senafe: The architect who planned 
the changes in the White House is criticized 
in the debate on the bill for a new depart- 
ment building. 


House: The Committee on Judiciary votes to 
impeach Federal Judge Charles Swayne, of 
Florida. Mr. Bristow tells the special in- 
quiry committee in the postal investigation 
his aim was to uncover the misdoings of 
Beavers, and not to involve Congressmen, 


March 22.—Senate: The Indian Appropriation 
bill is discussed. A treaty with Cuba, em- 
bodying the Platt amendments, is ratified. 

House: The Post-office Appropriation bill is 
considered ; efforts to curtail the powers of 
Mr. Bristow and to provide larger salaries 
for letter-carriers fail, 


March 23.—Senafe: Consideration of the Indian 
Appropriation bill is continued. Charles 
Dick is sworn in as the sucéessor of Mark 
Hanna. 

House : Debate on the Post-office Appropriation 
bill is continued, 


March 24.—Senate: The Indian Appropriation 
bill is passed. 
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vestment hundreds of miles away may 
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House: An amendment to the Post-office bill, 
prapeens by Representative Williams, of 
Mississippi, providing for a Congressional 
postal inquiry, is turned down. 

March 2s5.—Senate: District of Columbia Appro- 
priation bill is discussed. Senator Hans- 
brough, of North Dakota, declares that a 
powerful lobby is behind the movement to 
repeal land laws. 


Hfouse: ‘The Post-office Appropriation bill is 
passed. Senatorial chargesare made against 
Judge Swayne, of Florida, in the report of 


the judiciary committee, recommending his 
impeachment, 
March 26,—Sena/e: Discussion of the District of 
Columbia bill is continued. 
House ;: The Sundry Civil bill is taken up; Re- 
presentative Miers, of Indiana, attacks the 
recent pension order, 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEws. 


March 22.—Missouri selects delegates to the na- 
tional convention and instructs them for 
Roosevelt. 


President Roosevelt picks General Davis as 
governor of the Panama Canal zone, and 
sends a letter of instructions to the Canal 
Commission, 

March 23.—Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in an address at Providence, R. L., 
compares President Cleveland’s course upon 
trust legislation and that of President Roose- 
velt’s Administration. 

March 24.—A hurricane sweeps two Indiana 
towns, twenty-two miles southeast from 
Chicago, and reaching that city causes much 
damage. 

March 25.—Senator Burton, of Kansas, testifies 
in his trial in St. Louis on the charge of ille- 
gally accepting money from a grain company 
of that city ; he says he took a job with the 
grain company because he needed the money, 
and that he wanted to build up a practise 
before the Post-office Department, as other 
Senators and many representatives had done. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


His Comment.—William had just been in- 
formed of the arrival of the new baby at his cous- 
in’s house, it being the third one, all of whom are 
girls. When asked what he thinks of it, he re- 
plies : 

“It seems to be a continuous performance, with 
no variety.’—Life. 

Slightly Mixed.—DocTor: * Well, Mrs. Mug- 
geridge, how are you getting on? Taken ‘the 
medicine, eh?” 

MRS. M.: ‘* Yes, doctor. I’ve taken all the tab- 
loids you've sent, and now I want a new persecu- 
tion,’’— Punch (London). 





A Modest Petition.—Little Johnnie had been 
taught to ask a blessing at, the table. One morn- 
ing there was company present to breakfast, and 
Johnnie, being a little embarrassed, made the fol- 
lowing brief petition, ‘‘O Lord, forgive us for this 
food.” — Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Anything to Oblige.—A mother recently 
brought her little boy to school for his first time, 
and she said to the teacher : 

“This little boy is very delicate, as he is afther 
a fitof harmonya on the loongs; but if he does 
anything bould—and I know he will—bate the wan 
next to him an’ ’twill frighten him.”’—77/-Bits. 





A Busy Man.—Here is a peculiar advertisement 
which recently appeared in a Brisbane paper: 
‘** Permanent— Wanted, a man to look after one 


horse and a few cowsand pigs. One who can im- 
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South ? 
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Are you a believer in its cotton and other 
staples? 
Would you like to invest $100 or more ina 
strictly legitimate company who will deal in the 
above, handled by business men of experience: 
and gilt-edge references? 

If so, write at once to 


Merchants & Manufacturers, 


P, a. Box 307, 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


ENNENS 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ed on_receipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original). np 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


WELL WORTH 
LOOKING INTO 


$700—will buy a 20-share interest in one-half of the- 
receipts from the sales of lots in a_ new Park Cemetery, & 
beautiful property, well located and under excellent 
management. 

This interest, following well established precedents, 
should double in value win arent, and on a conservative 
estimate will return about $8,000. 

Cemetery securities rank among the safest investments. 


Full particulars furnished on request. 
oO. £E. MADDEN, 
20 Broad Street, New York. 


eured to stay cured. Cause re 
moved. Health restored. A! 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 


ASTHMA ees 


soundly all 
ct medicines. Over 68,00 


Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Writefor @ 


nook 2sarrex. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, MY. 





























It aficted with 1 Thompson's Eye Water 


sore eyes use 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicssr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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part the rudiments of French, singing, and the 
piano to children preferred.”—77t-Bits. 





Got What They Wanted.—Over in the mos- 
quito country an old farmer died. He was re- 
puted tobe rich, After his death, however, it was 
found that he died penniless. His will was very 
brief. It ran as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. There’s only one 
thing I leave. I leave the earth. My relatives 
have always wanted that. They can have it, 

“ BILL L. INDNER.”—Lippincotl’s Magazine. 


CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘“‘Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’’} 

Problem 918. 

By J. STAL. 
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Black—Ten Pieces. 
f : _ i @ 
eee we 
| a © Bie 
ee ew es 
ey) Fee 
oe ee 
Bawaeae | 
White—Eleven Pieces. 
qbQ2R2;P7;3P2pr;4prpP;2Bikipr; 
1S3RPb;8;1s1sKS2. 
White mates in two moves, * 





Problem 919. 
By E. PRADIGNAT. 
First and Second Prize (ex e@qguo) Wedrowice 
Problem-Tourney. 
Black —Nine Pieces. 


va = a a 

Mie &@ Bi 
BiG ig 
Ai@esi 
4 SS YY Di eae 

| Y Wy, 

@2aeageea 


White —Nine Pieces. 
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so, 8 RO py «d's Pe; 1S81Pri1k1p;) 
1P1B3K;b3p1P1;6pr; 8 
White mates. in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 


No. 912. Key-move: K-—-Kt sq. 
No. 913. 








P—Q 6 Kt—Q 3, ch P—B 5, mate 
2 ——__ 2, <— 3. 
K—B 4 K—Kt 3 
Seer B—Kkt 3, mate 
Gaegme 3. elbiabed 
K x P 
bscisic Kt—Q 3 ch PR—B 3, mate 
Sait Raaye agin 8B a ntabec 3. SB isoales 
K—K 4 Kx bP 
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WT axe’ 
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is not necessary to make all nations 


agree that 


bo CARTER’S WRITING INKS 
\ | are superior to all others. Carter’s 


are used by all civilized nations in 


. > every clime. 
| BOSTON 


| 
| 
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THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
NEW YORK 
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BUY A 


IF WOMEN® Bissell 
More Fully Riga? 
Understood MBA, purchase 


slip, and 

all the evil effects of J we will 

, ? send you 

sweeping their car- ‘ a neat 

a ae , useful 

pets and fine rugs pres- 

. ent. 
with a corn broom, 
they would not let 

a day pass with. 


out procuring a 


“CYCcOo” 
BEARING 


BISSELL Sweeper 


The corn broom is not only extremely harsh upon 
your carpets and rugs, but in its use fills every por- 
tion of the house with dust, that settles back upon 
the furniture, delicate draperies, etc., filling the lungs 
of the operator as well, and producing a bodily 
weariness that every woman dreads. 

The Bissell, on the contrary, with its rapidly 
revolving brush that touches the surface of the carpet 
uniformly, is perfectly harmless, operates easily and 
noiselessly, confines all the dust, saves 95 per cent. 
of the labor, brightens and preserves your carpets. 


For sale everywhere—Price $2.50 to $4.50 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 


Dept. V, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
(Largest Carpet Sweeper Makers in the Worid.) 











BABY Ss PHOTO Any photo reproduced in natural 


colors on various fabrics, Satin, 
F ON A Duck, &c., size seucee Incite, for pie 
tops or framing. Send for special 

Pillow Top. limited offer. 


THE PHOTO CUSHION CO., 6 Grove City, Pa. 





















Free Samples and Meas. 
urement Blanks. 
To introduce direct to 
the wearer our custom 
tailoring we will make 
the first ten thousand suits {n 
1904 made to measures sent us 
for only $10 and give the following 
complete outfit FREE, actually, 
@28 value for only $10 and nothi 
pay till after you receive the suit and free 
outfit and find it ~~ err en ae ; 
us your name ani ce address, : 
will send you FREE SAMPLES OF CLOTH, iy 
pong 
it it, an f 
4 4 oOENUINE’ CiEVIOT SUIT made to 47 
measure in the latest English Sack Style, 
woll made and durably trimmed, -_ asuit Pa 
assume tailors charge......0+++ss* 4 
Dunlap Block Derby or Fedora Hat... 2.50 
Pr stylish Lace Shoes, 
Pereale Shirt, with Collars and Cu 
Neat Silk Four-in-Hand or Bow Tie.... 
Pair fancy Web Elastic Suspenders. $0.50 
Japanese Silk Handkerchief ..... +50 
Pair of fancy Lisle Thread Socks... .25 
Thousands ofAmerican citizens pay dally for this $28.00 
GENT® COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO., 
Dept. 114, 242 Market St., . « Ohfeago, in. 
Reference: First National Bank, Chieago; Capital $12,000,000, 
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Increase Your Salary 
Learn and earn at the same time 


We teach any kind of Drawing you 
wish to take up, and give a $1000 
guarantee with your Scholarship to 
teach you correct methods or refund 
the tuition you pay. 





Good illustrators earn 850 a week 
Women & men earn equa! salaries 
Write for our Free Illustrated Book- 
lets, and state kind of Drawing you 
wish to learn, 
ACHE SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


221 Masonic Tpl., Kalamazoo, Mich, 











COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 


Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the 
nails with either hand. Don’t take imitations. Sold 
everywhere or by mail for 25e. Money back if you 
want it. Manicure Book, “ A Handy Hand Book of the 
Hands”’—complete instruction on the care of the 
hands and nails. Sent for two 2c. stamps. 





KLIP-KLIP CO., 558 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. Y. 











If afflicted with 


sore eyesuse | Thompson’s Eye Water 


STOP SNORING and 
CURE MOUTH BREATHING 


by wearing one of my devices while sleeping. The first 

is embarrassing to yourself and annoying to others, The 

second is the principal cause of throat and lung troubles. 
Price $1.00. Send for leaflet 


Dr. Henry K. Mitchell "inant W. v. 












You ARE, is a true say- 

ing. Worthlesscereals 
are fully exposed in U. S. Gov't. analysis, sent 
free for postalcard request Be wise in time. 
Friends will remark your brilliance in conversa- 
y tion on topics of absorbing interest if you write. 
A THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., LOCKPORT,N.Y. 
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A Hot Bath 


anywhere—any 
time—-in one 
minute—for one 


Send for our valuable and inter- 
esting booklet, ‘** The Luxury 


cent. of a Bath,” which tells how 
Hot Water 


and plenty of it, has been brought within the reach of 
everyone, no matter where, at an insignificant cost, by the 


Humphrey Crescent 
Instantaneous Water Heater 


Sold by All Plumbers 


This heater is used in over 50000 homes, is handsome 
in appearance and readily and quickly installed. Hot 
water starts the moment the match is applied and flows 
in unlimited supply. Gas is the fuel and less of it is 
used than in any other heater. Saves time and money 
and is the greatest convenience a house can have. 


Sent on 
30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Humphrey Co., Dept. J, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























eteee R—Kt 4 R—Q 5, mate 
1———_—_2. — 3-—-— 
P—B4 Any 
jenioes Kt—Q 5, dis ch —Kt 3, mate 
ed 2.—— 3.— 
P—R 8(Q) K—K 4 
cane i—Kt 4, mate 
2. - 3 — 
K—B 4 
hii ae |e Kt—Kt 4, mate 
2. = 3- —- 
K—Q 6 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass,; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
| Barry, Boston; A.C. White, New York City; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass.: Dr. J. H. 5S., Geneva, 
N. Y.; C. B. E., Youngstown, N. Y.; R.O’C., San 
Francisco; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; O. C. Pitkin, Syra- 
cuse, N..Y¥.; C. N. F. Rome, Gaz W. T.- St 
Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; W. G. 
Hosea, Cincinnati; ‘** Arata,’"* New York City; E. 
N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; H. Schneider, Ossian, 
Ind.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; O. Wiirzburg, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. H. Renshaw, University 
of Virginia; H. P. Brunner, University of Penn- 
sylvania ; L.Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; S. C. Bell, 
Mahaffey, Pa. 

gi2: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; W. R. 
Coumbe, Mulberry, Fla.; the Rev. J.G Law, 
Walhalla, S.C.; J. H. Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. F. Court, New York City; E. A. Kusell, and H 
Leggett, Oroville, Cal.; C. “ Fisher, West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; C. W. and H. A., Staunton, Va.; J. 
M. Wantz, Blanchester, O.; ) H. T., Cincinnati., 
A. F. Gesche, Anamoose, N, D.; F. W. Hill, Victor, 








N. Y.; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; H. 











WILLIAMS 
\ SHAVING: 








| Luxury and Economy for all. y 
Williams’ Shaving Stick supplies 
them. No cup required, Justa 
brush and the shaving stick. One 
stick furnishes over 300 shaves, 


25¢. of all druggists. 

















The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. | 

























UCCESS SHOR 


Taught by mail under the direction of the 
most successful firm of ~~~ reporters 
in the world. They teach you mail the 
same sy stem they use. Write to-day, for our 
book, **‘ Success Shorthand System.’ 


WALTON, JAMES & FORD 
Suite 25, 77-79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















ple Lesson Circular with 
terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 WorldBldg., NY. Cc. 


Greely, Boston; B. R. Nash, Belcher, La.; L. P. 
Worl, Newcastle, Ala.; R. G. Eyrich, New Or- 
leans; C. W. Shewalter, Washington, D. C.; C. H. 
Carter, Cambridge, Mass.; J. B. Harnung, De- 
troit; H. B. Pierce, Bridgeton, N. J.; Z. G., De- 
troit; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; F. Altschul, New 
York City. 

Comments (912): “Key, fair ; problem, average 
—M. M., “Clever key” —G. D.; “Refreshi ngly 
neat"—W. T. St. A.; “The duals created by the 
black S-moves, while insignificant, betray a lack 
of finish’’—O. W.; “Most ordinary "—W. R. C.; 
“As pretty as a picture”—J.G. L; “Neat, well 
concealed "—J. H. C.; “Good and sly "~ J. F.C 

913: “First-class but for the removal of P from 
being en prise’’—M. W. H.; “Very entertaining "— 
M. M.; “The matting-Kt well employed "—G. D.; 
“The key is hard to find among so many provo- 
king ‘tries.’ White’s second move, Kt—Q 5 is 
masterful "—F. S. F.; “Shrewd and interesting "— 
J H. S.; “Most elegant”—W. T. St. A.; “A slo- 
venly position in which the play lacks brilliancy 
and point "—O. W. 

In addition to those reported, F. W. H. got gro, 
gt1 ; Lyndon, D. F. S., Westerly, R. I.; A. B. Mc- 
Grew, Beaver, Penn., gir. 


A Lasker Ending. 


The following position was brought about ina 
game recently played in Hamburg. It looks like 
a Draw; but the Champion forced a win. 


25 2s. 


cs me oF, 
- a 
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White (Lasker) to play and win. 
' Napier’s Great Chess. 


W.E. Napier recently played a series of six ex- 
hibition games in Brooklyn, against the strongest 
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ears 


Which would you rath- 
er have, if you could have 
your choice, transparent 


skin or perfect features ? 


All the world would 
choose one way; ani you 


can have it measurably, 

If you use Pears’ Soap 
and_ live _wholesomely 
otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 
ture has for you. 


Sold all over the world. 





Servant Question 
-youll settle aus 
itso far as re 
HT ACens fated AVIAN SS 

FW ANG | 
Cleaning are 
Concerned by 
Supplying — 

Yours 
With 


Pyles Pear lit 


The work will be done well 
-easily- safely and you'll 
have a 

We know of a profession 


Grateful Servant 
MORE SALARY init ition ae 


the qualified persons, and which commands the highest sala- 
meg with So Seenatanne mH account of sex. Would you like 
to know whatitist Wr 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. F, _Faatigtiy 











Let ‘Us s Help You ‘Think 


Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice ? Do you require help in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 
We prepare carefully 

SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOAStTs LECTURES 
ESSAYS TREATISES, etc. 
Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Manu: 

scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 

on Commission 
All Transactions Strictly Confidential 


The International Literary Bureau 


Established 1893 
Bible House 














New York City 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicrst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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players of the Brooklyn Chess-club, winning five 
and drawing one. The score: 
| 
Pat’ g 
= u 
@ i vo 
Players. | Openings, |e | = 
| l3| 5 
Howell-Napier .|Sicilian defense ...... 50 Napier 
Curt-Napier....| Ruy Lopes. siissi. cv. | 30 | Napier 
Fox-Napier..... |Petroff defense. ...... | 36 | Napier 
Napier- Hodges. |\Queen’s gambit dec. .| 29 | Drawn 
Zirn-Napier,...|/French defense,...... | 17 | Napier 
Karrett- i aii adic PAID ns, és waists | 35 | Napier 
| | 
Petroff Defense. 
FOX, NAPIER. FOX, NAPIER, 
Waite. Black, White. Black. 
1P—-K4 P—K 4 20 Kt—Bsq P—B5 
2Kt—K B3Kt—KPB3 42: KtxB Rx Kt 
3P—Q4 Ktx P j22 K—Bsq RxR 
e8B-Q3° P-Q,4 23 RxR RxR 
Ktx P Kt—Q 2 jag Bx R K x P 
6 Castles B—K 2 j2g B—B 3ch K—K 5 
7P—QB4 KtxkKt \26 B x P K-Q6 
8Px Kt B—K 3 ja7 P-K Kt4 B—Kt4 
gPxP Bx P 223 K—Ktz2 K—B8 
10Q—R ach Q—Q 2 j29 P—R 4 K—B7 
1wQYxQch KxQ 30 P—R 5 BxP 
12 R—Q sq <-—K 3 }31 P-R6 K—Kt 6 ’ 
13 B.x Kt Bx B \32 P—B,4 P—B 6 
%4Kt—B3 KR=Qsq [43 Bx P BxB 
15 B—B4 B—Q 6 34 P—Kts KxP 
1%6R—Q2 R—Q2 35 P—Bs5 P—Kt 5 
17 Q R—Q sq Q R—Q:sq_ [36 P—B 6 ,a?P 
%P—QR3 P—QKt4 | White resigns. 
i9Kt—-R2 P—QB, | 
Ruy Lopez. 
BARRETT, NAPIER, BARRETT. NAPIER. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
| P—K 4 19 Rx Rech RxR Fy ° h C bes e 
2 Kt— Kt—Q B Qx Kt K—Bs 
regs: bee fi insen Light Cure in America 
4 ~_— 4a x P 22 B—Kt3 YW—B7 
—K P—K 6 R—OQ 8 : . . 
rei BOR S Kt. Q3 OLR. Rak ch A T the American branch of the Finsen Light Cure we have the only com- 
7BxKt Px P (a) jes5K xR Q—Kt8e ; ne , “ ; ; , 
gPxP Ket 2K-K2 QxPch plete high power Finsen apparatus in this country. 
cr—B stles K—B sc —Kt 8 : . . 
10 B B & 4 n_K 3 Sacks Okt, The picture shows one of our four large Finsen lamps in the actual 
ir () R--Q sq Q—K sq 29 Px P Q—B7ch 4 ; ; ° ’ iCiz j ; 
a Rt-K RtsB—OKts |oKolsq OxP work of curing disease ; operated by physicians and assistants trained under 
39 hed @ P AY 3 Ian R x P PR s aid Dr. Finsen in Copenhagen. With the same apparatus and methods we are 
tx B x K —K Ried ‘t ; : ery 
5 0 HS ns "eke as 5a | obtaining the same wonderful results secured in the parent institute. 
15 Q Kkt3 K R—Qsq_ |34 P—By Q—-Kt8ch | Bo j J 
7 Ke Ke 7 P—OK 4 133 Q—-Ksq P—R7 Weall know that there 1s life, health, strength, in the sunshine. Dr. Finsen 
: as Rags: aps a Vs has reduced this principle to a scientific, practical working basis. His method of 
a) Napier said he was willing to take his - ; ‘ ° eine : 
Bretces against the atsnok initiated ay Showalter cure is Nature’s own way ; painless, drugless; just the application in concen- 
capturing with th Po mies peop y consid. , trated form of the healing rays of light—the actinic or Finsen rays—to the affected 
ered to give White the better game, Barrett pre- | tissues. Disease germs wither and die; results are positive and permanent. 
ferred his own development. | 
__(b) Here Parrett seriously considered the tempt- | The light treatment is not a cure-all; not a quick-acting treatment; but 
ing sacrifice of Kt—B 6 ch, which subsequent | at " ° : . . 
analysis showed to be quite sound. If, after 14 it is sure in many diseases regarded as incurable. Lupus (Consumption of the 
t—Béc > x Kti is Ke BK st x P,} ‘ “ e - 0.2 ‘ e a 

a POPE IE ec were Sa tees Skin), Eczema, Epithelioma (Skin Cancer), Goitre, Acne, Psoriasis, Con- 

sumption (Pulmonary Tuberculosis in its early stages); with these the light 

“* The only Linen Mesh Underwear that is guar- cure seldom fails. 
anteed to wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser” | || We will send free, an eighty page book describing the Finsen Light Treat- 

To doubters, everywhere, we gladly* ment and showing photographs of many cured ones to whom we refer by per- 

send free, samples of the fabric of mission: also a copy of the official report endorsing the light cure filed at Wash- 

ington by Honorable R. R. Frazier, United States Consul at Copenhagen.— 
‘'B ‘S (fa § { So 
Finsen Light Institute of America 
sion Ww e S bh Suite C 78 State Street Chicago 
are 
ss of . 
cala- 
like 
= 1 |lLinen Vnderw il 
inen naerwear VARICOSE VEINS, 

‘‘ Belfast Mesh’? has remarkable ab- Charcoal an WEAK JOINTS, 
sorbent qualities; takes up body moisture VARICOSE ULCERS 6 
instantly and evaporates it rapidly. It has is a sweetener and purifier of the ima Pe P 
no hot-day creep or tickle. It is sum- stomach. It arrests fermentation, and ag : 
mer comfort and healthfulness, indeed. causes complete digestion, Eat and oi Cured by 

Our Book C . drink anything you like in moder- OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 

ur DOO onvinces ation, and use charcoal daily. ELASTIC 
let us send it with the samples—both are free The finest preparation ” 

“Belfast Mesh” is for sale by good dealers MURRAY’S STOCKINGS. 
take any aiend buat buy of us pe sg lbow Ey us CHARGCGO. AL TABLETS We make all goods to meacure “re 
hear from youat once—our samples will please vou, - 5 othe world, and Kuarantee > 
THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. ||| ff FOr, tOc: 2 samme » tun st 256. He Frog cnr ohne eres 

‘ box mailed for trial. Once only. a largest weavers of special 

334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A.J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N.Y. pn aa lp gna 

67 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 
Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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slack were to try and save his Bishop, defeat 
would follow in all variations. 





iia aie 
SOSA SOS TE 








Queen’s Gambit Declined. y 


(— 





White. HODGES. Wh IER. Sleek " 

White. Black. hite. lack, il ] 

fe I OS iP. D. ARMOUR ! 
2P-QB,4 P—K3 17 R—R 6 Szk ) ‘ 

; ai 4 “ tg ‘ : Agha + fag a Head of the great Armour Packing Company, 

5 P—K 3 ey 20 O—Kt 4 4 x P Chicago, Ill. (in a personal letter to (, 

6 Kt—B:; > Kt 3 1 O—Q 4ch R—B 3 . : | 
7PxP PpxP 2 Gs kp mii . panne { 
8 B- —K stles — s 

OB zke BxB. |ssQ-O« Sec Seed I have sent about two hundred { 
a8 rPa Kk **: Sauce" Ke ky of my employees, from butchers A 
<4 ut pee 5 Take Oke to foremen, and all have been / 
. Rik’ P_ Kt; - “2 3 ‘3 Po Ry Produce each a disease 

13Kt—B,g BxKt Satie 3.4 having definite patholo @ permanently cured. I do not 


(a) Played by Marshal] in Paris against Burn 
and Marco, both of whom the Brooklyn plaver de- 
feated. In these games Black defended with P—K 
Kt 3 and did not allow the Bishop sacrifice. 

(b) If 18.., P x R; 19 Kt—K 6 ch, etc. 


. The disease yields 
Opium, seals oe ag «ldap 
Tobacco as administered at the 


following Keeley Insti- 


Using ue tutes : 


think there is any one thing, or 
any one man, who ever did the 
good to humanity that you are 
doing with your cure. 







From the Monte Carlo Tourney. 






































































West Haven, Conn. : . Cor. 3d & Denni- Seattle, Wash 
Maroczy and Schlechter for first prize. By losing I 4 Washington, D. c., Gtand Rapids, Mich. <n ae , 


Huntington, W. Va. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


MARSHALL. MAROCZY. MARSHALL, MAROCZY. " ot Sars = 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P-Q4 P—K3 250-B4 K—Rsq 1 A Friend’s Oo ortunity Hundreds of well-known peo- 
2P—QB,4 P—Q4 26 Kt—K 5 Q—Kt2 f pp ° 
3Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 | P Q Kt 3 B-Q4 } "nit pr i ple have indorsed and recom- 
4 B—Kt 5 3—K 2 2 Bx x . OUSANDS of men have been savec 
sP—K3 = Castles 29 R-K B3 K—Kt sq ( from business ruin and adrunkard’s | Mended the Keeley treatment. 
6 3, Px P 30 R—O B sq R—R sq 4 grave and their families from misery and 
7 Bx EB gt Kt—Kt4 Kt—Q 2 4 verty by the timely suggestion of a 5 : 
8Kt—-B3 P—QR3 _ |32Kt-R6ch K—Rsq poverty by. y suggestion Among them the following : 
9 B—Q 3 Q Kt—G2 |33 Kt—B 7ch K—Kt sq , friend. It is ee to ne the 
10 Castles >_QO Kt4 |34 Kt—R 6ch K—R sq sufferings that are being caused by in- | q 
11 ae 5 .- 3 2 35 K R—B3 ary B sq y temperance. There is no one but who General Nea Dow 
is Q—A 8 xP 36 R—B 8 >—Kt 4 would appreciate reading Rev. T. DeWitt | Col. C. H. Tayvtor 
13 PxP R—K sq 37 RxRch KexR ‘ Talmage’s lecture on the evils of intem- | 
> eRe ol eto a Pee’ 2 . 4 perance. Probably it is the grandest | | “udge-Advocate-Gen. GROESBECK 7 
1%Q—Rs5 P—Kt3 = Q--Rz7 P—Kts Y portrayal of the curse of liquor that the Dr. Parxnurst y 
7BxB x B 45Q—-Kt8 Q—B3 4 world has received. If ogee har a tag | ° D 
; 18 Q—R 6 —B 3 42 O—Kt 3 xP at all, or know of any one who is in the | ‘ NG 
‘ 19 Kt—Kt4 P—B4 43 P—R 3 P x P clutches of the liquor habit, we would be | Rev. Canon FLemn t 
Ktx Kt BxK Px P K . Rey." re > ow y, 
t RS BP BaRP 4 ORS he gly glad tosend youacopy of Rev. T. DeWitt | FRANCES E. WILLARD 7 
i bbs "ReRe 48Q—-Kt, RxKtP y Talmage’s lecture, together with other | Pen : 
i 23R—Rsq B—Bs5 47 Rx Kt ch QxR } printed matter, — beg anny dem- | Hon. LUTHER LAFLIN MILLS f 
; 24 R—K 3 R—Q sq Resigns. onstrate to you that the indulgence in | 4 : OTIIATCC 
Position after Black’s xt! . ‘ liquor is a disease and that we have | Ex-Gov. Hastincs y 
. eee oe ee y ge pe yg _ omar om ie > | Rev. Dr. Geo. C. LoRIMER Y} 
Wi): yy yay out and mail coupon below. e | a I 
= V/ Y/ V7 aby , will forward you by mail—plain envel- | Rev. T. DeWitt TAaLMAGE ‘ 
a lh ll ls ope, sealed—the matter spoken of above, | a 
yy VY WU, Lt . | Joun V. FaRweE.i 
TZ / 4a 7 / | } which we believe must be of interest. . . oraians f 
. ete OO ee POO Ty Dr. Epwarp McGLynn 
V7 Y Wf, AV ‘ 1 Cut Out and Mail to Institute Nearest to You ve a Sains y 
é WV Ue + U 4 ————— Rear-Admiral WALKER 
y YY), Wi; 4 I would be interested in receiving copy 
; We = UW ‘ ye? gt iin lecture and Ex-Gov. CLAUDE MATTHEWS ‘ 
; Z ls Wdddd other printed matter. i 3 
i Y ig (| : Ex-Gov. JOHN P. ALTGELD 7 
Y YAU , EE LAR ee RAS a DES Se Ree H 
Yi, Vg = Yi . sikeieke 
Wy rr. “ We ORS . cab lies Gio tLL...- Rt. Rev. JoHN SHANLEY f 
YU y . . . 
Vl é Wi Vd 4 State......00e00. 6 25 veers Gen. JaMEs W. Forsytu, U.S.A. / 
i y } 
Y ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU. , 
Z CRY 4 
UY), Yta/ Uf, 4 Birmingham, Ala. Des Moines, lowa. No. Conway, N. H. Pittsburg. Pa., 
Yi ys Y/ 4 Hot Springs, Ark. Crab Orchard, Ky. Omaha, Neb. 4246 Fifth Ave, f 
CS el Los Angeles, Cal New Orleans, La., 724 South 19th St. Columbia, 8. C. ‘ 
ae a biceis Sa 1628-38 Felicity St. Buffalo, N. Y. Dallas, Texas, 
San Francisco, Cal > 
Mr. Marshall had perpetual check by Kt—B 7 ch, f 1170 Market St, Portland, Me. White Plains, N.Y, Bellevue Place. 7 
and Kt—R6ch. This would have placed him with 4 ‘ Lexington, Mass. Columbus, Ohio. _ Richmond, Va, y 
1) 
oe 2 4 211 N. Capitol St. ae . Portland, Ore. Waukesha, Wis. i 
4 Dwight, IL. 2803 Locust -. Harrisburg, Pa. es 85 lb as 
0 revent PPh, Charlestown, Ind, Boulder HotSp'ngs, pnitadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Man. 
eres gt Boulder, Mont. "“g12 N. Broad St. London, Eng. 
ea -_? 5 Fargo, No. Dak. Providence, R. 1. Cape Town, 8. A. 





LOSS Of shampoo 


i the hair once 
® a week with 
i] Hair Glenn’s Sulphur 
/ Soap. The sulphur is 
absorbed by the hair 

and revives the hair roots. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is a 
specific for parasitic scalp 
and skin diseases and cures 
dandruff. Refuse all substi- 

tutes for 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake, all drug stores, or mailed 
for 30c. by The Chas. N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York. 





Y Details of treatment, und proofs of its success, sent free on 
4 application to any of the above-named institutes, 
| / ** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed on application, LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 
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nes brightly in a'house'w 
SAPOLIO abolishes dirt, but “Dirt 
and despair are close of kin=Try itin 
_ your next house-cleaning Wea 


Readers of in= Literary Diegst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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I am proud 
of my lamp- 
chimneys. I 
put my name 
on them. 

MacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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roczy first. 


Four Knights Opening. 


MAROCZY. MARSHALL, MAROCZY, MARSHALL. 
White. Black. White. Black. 


1 P—K4 P—K 23 B—R QxQch 
2 Kt—K B 3 Kt- “QB 3 ak xe pa ree 
3Kt—B3 Kt—B3 25 P- = Px 

4 B—Kts5 I—B4 26 B x R—K 

5 Castles Castles 27 P—B3 R—K k 5 


6KtxKP Kt—Q5 2B—-B3 RxP 
7B—K2e R—Ksq 29BxRP R—R8 
8Kt—B3 KtxP 30 P—Q Kt3 B—K 3 


9K Ktx KtKtxBP 3t B- Q4 —K Kt4 
ro Rx Kt Bx Kt 32 Kt—-K 3 R-—QR8 
}1rQ—Bsq P--Q4 33 Ktx P Rx Pch 
12 Kt—Q sq Bx Rch 34 K—K 3 P—B,4 
3QxB Q—K 2 35 Kt-B 6ch K—Ba2 
|14 B—B 3 P—Q B3 36 Ktx P P—B 5 ch 
15 P—Q 3 B—Q 2 37 K—-K4 P—K Kt5 
16 B—Q 2 QO—Q 3 38 Kt-Kt 5ch K—K 2 
17 Kt—B 3 —K2 39 B—Q sq P—B6 

18 R—K sq RxRch 40 B—B 5 ch K—B 3 
19BxR R—K sq 41 KtxB K x Kt 
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Rev. CLARENCE L. BaL1, 


Pastor of the 2nd and 3rd 


Universalist Churches, “Springfeld, Mass., uses the | 


Little Giant Heater on his 


amp to warm his study, and | 


in writing of the heater under date of February 28, 1903, | 
he says: ‘‘Got up this morning, found my furnace fire 


out, dining room cold; put Giant Heater on my lamp 
and started it up. W hen breakfast was ready the room 
** This is the 


was comfortably warm. It is a wonder. 
universal opinion of parties who are using the heater. 


bse Giant Heater 


is light (weighing 12 ounces) and portable; can be 
adapted to Welsbach gas light or common gas bracket, 
as well as the lamp, giving heat and light at same cost. 


Odorless, and positively circulates the air in the room. 


The little heater will be found useful on damp, cold 
days and evenings the year around, or at the seashore 


and mountains during the summer. 


Will be sent, charges prepaid, anywhere in the 


United States or Canada. 
In Brass, $1.50. Nickel-plated, $2.00 
Descriptive pamphlet for the asking. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE GIANT HEATER CO. 
64 Monmouth Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


| 








The Wonderful Vapor 


Varoma 


CURES 


Whooping Cough 
and Croup 


Relieves all throat and lung diseases. As a ger- 
micide, disinfects perfectly (without injary to the 
most delicate fabrics) sick rooms, etc. The vapor 
is non-poisonous, non-irritating and agreeable, 


At all druggists or by mail. Particulars free, 


THE VAROMA MEDICAL COMPANY 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 











20 B—Q 2 Q—Kt 5 
21 Kt—Q sq Q—R5 
22 B—B 3 


Px P R—Q 7 
43 F232? Rx 
o— KBs5 Drawn, 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


SCHLECHTER, MARCO, SCHLECHTER, MARCO, 


White. Black, —w- White. Black. 
2P-QO4 B-O4 17B 93 Q—B 3 
2P—QB,4 P—K 1% Bx Kt KtPxB 


3 
3Kt—Q B3 Kt—KB3 |19 P—Kts5 B— 





4B—Kt5 B—K2 20 Px P Bx 
5°*P—K 3 Castles 21 R—Ktsq P—Kt3 

| 6Kt—B 3 Kt—Q2 |2z2 Q—R6ch K—K 2 
7R—Bsq P—QR3 23R—Kt6 K—Q2 
8P—B 5 P—Q Kt4 = |24 Q—R 3 —Kt 4 

| 9 P-Q 4 wr: 25 K R-Ktsq R—R sq 

| 10 B—Q R 4 26 O—B 3 P—B,4 

| 1x P— 3 sq 27RxB KxR 

| 12 Castle Ki 4 28 Kt x P R—Kt sq 

ionBzB xB 29 Kt-B4ch K—Q 2 
14Kt—K5 kKtx Kt 30 R-Kt7ch Rx 
13BxPch K—Bsq \3" xRch K—Ksq 
16Qx Kt Kt—B 5 \32 P—B 6 Resigns. 

Ruy Lopez. 
MAROCZY. GUNSBERG. MAROCZY, GUNSBERG, 
White. Black. White. Black. 


1P—K4 P—K 4 25RxRch QxR 
2 kt—K B 3 Kr— oe 26 P—R 3 Q—K 3 
3B—Kts P—QR3 27 O—K 3 QxQ° 
4 B—R4 Kt—B 3 2BxQ -B 2 


5 Castles “3 xP 29 P-K Kt4 Ki 

6P—Q4 —Q Kt4 30 P—B,4 Kt— : 
7 B—Kt 3 b I 4 31 Kt—Bsq B—B2 
srur B 32 Kt—Q 3 3—Q 3 
9 P—B 3 BO B 4 33 P—Bs5 Kt—Q 2 
10 P—Q R 4 R—Q Kt sq |34 K—Kt2 P—Kt3 


zz PxP PxP 


3sPxPch Kx? 
12 Q Kt-Q 2 Castles 


30 P—R4 Kt—Kt 3 





13 B—Ba2 P—B 4 37 K—-B 3 P—R 
27 22 29. KtxP’ 38 P—Kt 5 Kt—Q 2 
1s Kt—Kt3 B—Kt3 39 Kt-B 4ch Bx Kt 
16 K Kt—Q 4 Ktx Kt 40K xB K—B 2 
17Px Kt Q—Q 2 41 K—B 5 Kt—B sq 
18 B—B 4 B—K B4 42 B—B 2 Kt—Kt 3 
19 Q R—Bsq Bx B 43 B—K sq Kt—Bsq 
20 Rx B Q R- 4 sq |44K—K 5 Kt—Kt 3 ch 
a Eee P—B 45 ne be Kt—K 2 
R-K sq K R— ee 46 B—B P—Kt 5 
a QR—K2kRxR 47 P_Kt- 3 Resigns 
24 RxR R—K sq 
A Fine Ending. 
Ruy Lopez. 
SERBIN. MALIUTIN, | SERBIN. MALIUTIN, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 


3 Kt x Kt x Kt 
2Kt—-K B3 Kt-QB3_ |14 P—Q6ch K—R sq 





B—Kts5 Kt—B3 | (d) 
4 Castles 3—K 15 Rx Kt O—B 3 
sP—Q4 KtxP 16R-Ke BxB 
6 P—O5 Kt—Q 3 ii7QxB QxP 
7 B—R 4 (a) P—K 5 18 Kt—B Kt—Kt 5 
8K Kt—Q2 Kt—K 4 19P—Kt3 Q—Qs5 ch 
(b) 20 K—R sq Kt—B7ch 
gR—Ksq P—-KB,4 |erK—Kt2 P—Q3 
j1oP—K B3 C astles (c) |22 Q—Q 2 (e) B—R 6, ch 
itr B—Kt 3 3 loz K— Kt sq Kt—Q 8, ch 
22PxP Px? \24 Resigns, 








Earn big money writing es 
and magazine articles. We train by 


maill to do every branch of this work. 
Send for ‘‘The How of It,” free. 
Corr. School of Journalism, 
203 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Nich. 








Notes by M. Maliutin. 


(a) Tschigorin, in a game against Zukertort 
(London Tourney, 1883), played 7 Bx Kt, QP xB; 
8 Px P, P—K B3; 9 Px p. Zukertort obtained a 
strong attack and won the game, 

(b) Better 8 Px Kt, Px Kt; 9 Px Pch, Bx P; 
1o Bx Bch, etc. 


(c) Black gives up a P. If 11 Px P, PxP; 212 
Ktx P, Ktx Kt; 13Rx Kt, P—Q 3, followed by 
B—B 4, and Black has an excellent game, 


(d) 14 R x Kt would have been better. But 
Black gets an excellent — by the continuation. 
14... Q—B3; 15 R—K2, Bx B; 16QxB, P—Q3, 
followed by B--Kt 5, (Black’s ne is indispu- 








If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 


| Thompson's Eye Water | 


tably a good one; but he would ypear to have 
little chance of winning after 17 Q— sq, B—Kt 5; 
18 R—B 2, etc., Tschigorin). 
(e) If 22 Q—K 3, the finish would have been still 
more interesting ; ¢.g.,.., B—R6ch; 23 K—Kt + 
Kt—Q 8! If24R x Kt, OxRch; a5 Kt x R, R—B8 


mate. 
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this game, Marshall took third place, and Ma-| 





Beware of imitations that are sub- 
stituted for Pantasote because 

are cheaper. Test the oods off 

by holding a_ light match to 
the surface. ‘The imitations burn 
violently. Pantasote will not burn. 


PANTASOTE CO. (Deft. D.) 
11 Broadway, New York City 


SANE FOOD AT LAST! 


FOR THIN PEOPLE—FOR FAT PEOPLE—FOR CONSTIPATED 
AND DYSPEPTIC PEOPLE—A NATURAL LAXATIVE—A 
STRENGTH GIVER AND TISSUE BUILDER. 

Endorsed by Prominent Physicians and Enthusiastically 
Praised by all users! Hundreds of Testimonials ! 


Mascerated Wheat 


(SOLD UNDER STRICT GUARANTEE 
ANatural Uncooked Food, Ready to Eat 


Made without cooking and purely from 
FINEST KANSAS WHOLE WHEAT, HYGIEN- 
ICALLY PURIFIED, and BLENDED WITH 
FRUIT and NUTS. 

Eaten as prescribed, I guarantee that m 
Mascunasae WHEAT willat oncecure constipation an 
| indigestion ; I guarantee that it will rapidly produce solid 

flesh on thin people ; I guarantee that it will bring the 

weight of any stout person down to normal. Phenomenal 

re: sults obtained when fed to children of stunted growth or 

sickly tendency; produces steady, sturdy increase in 
| height, vitality, glowing cheeks, bright ¢ yes and intellects. 
| TI have testimonials without number to positively prove 
| these claims and will gladly send them to you at once. 

Pleasant, palatable, satisfying and economical, for every 
member of the family- a food you never tire of—does not 
| cause a dull, heavy, *’ filled-up ” sensation after eating. 

Send today for testimonials and further convincing 
proofs. 

Put up in6-]b. double cloth sacks, enough for thirty days, 
and sold under strict guarantee. Price, express prepaid, 
#1 east of Rocky Mountains, $1.50 west. Impossible to fill 
orders from © aande for less than two sacks ; Mexico, par- 
cels post, $1.7 Complete Directions, course of diet, etc., 
acvompanyiie ‘each sack 


BYRON TYLER, MFGR., New Ridge Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 


References, Any Bank in Kansas City. 





















ame AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample Bicycle. Write for special offer. 


Highest Grade 

1904 Models $3- 75 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture 
Proof Tires and best equipment. 


\ieceont $7 ’ * $12 


All makes an a 
jagood as new $3 to $8 
Great factory clearing sale at 
half factory cost. We Ship on Ap- 
roval without a cent deposit and al 
ow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on 
every bicycle. Any wheel not satisfac- 
tory tn ae at our expense. 
GCYGCLE taking orders 
from a sample ws pers by us. Our note 
make large profits. Write at once for catalo 


















andour special ofter. AUTOMOBILES, 


sewing machines, tires, sundries, etc., half usual prices. 


YOLE Cco., Bent. 62G, Chicago 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA”" HAIR STAIN 
is peepase d from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 

Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky or greasy. ““Wailnutta’’ 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the bair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 
Price 60 cents @ bottle, postpaid To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottie postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 








Readers of Tue Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertusers. 
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HOW I GREW TALL 


A Startling Story Which Will In- 
terest All Who Are Short. 


The Height of Either Sex Can Quickly Be 
Increased from T wo to Five Inches. These 
Marvelous Results Can Be Accomplished 
at Home Without the Knowledge of Your 
Most Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT 





MR. K. LEO MINGES. 


Inventors, scientists and ; have for years been 


trying to find some method whereby the height of an in- 
dividual could be increased, and up to the last few years 
have met with failure. It remained for a comparatively 
young man, Mr. K. Leo Minges by name, to discover 
what so many others had failed to do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has devoted 
the best part of his life in studying and experimenting on 
the Cartilage, and his great efforts have at last been 
crowned with success. A large company, composed of 
Rochester’s leading citizens, has been formed for the pur- 
ed of placing Mr. Minges’s discoveries and inventions 

fore the public, so that now it is possible for any lady 
or gentlemen who is short to increase her or his height 
from two to five inches. These results are absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used his method on himself, 
and has grown from a short, stunted boy to a handsome, 
robust man of six feet one inch in height. Thousands of 
people living in all parts of the world are using his method 
with equally startling results. Let ussend you the absolute 

roof of the above statements. We have just issued a 
autifully illustrated book, entitled ‘“‘ The Secret of How 
to Grow Tall,”’ which contains information that will sur- 
ise you. Ten thousand of these remarkable books will 
given away absolutely free of charge in order to intro- 
duce them. If you fail to receive a copy, you will always 
regret it. This great book tells how Mr. Minges made his 
wonderful discovery. It tells how you can increase your 
height and build up the entire system. It contains the 
pictures and statements of many who have used this method. 
After you receive the book you will thank us the longest 
day you live for having placed within your reach this great 
opportunity. 
emember, a postal card will bring it to your very door, 
all charges prepaid. All correspondence strictly confiden- 


tial, and sent in plain envelopes. If you wish a free copy | 


of this book and the proof of our claims, write to-day, Ad- 
dress The Cartilage Co., Dept. 354 F A, Rochester, N. Y 








A new and revised edition of the author’s previous work 
**The Ten Commandments in the 19th Century’? 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
AND THE LORD'S PRAYER 


By FERDINAND S. SCHENCK, D.D. 
Professor of Practical Theology, Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, New Brunswick 


The author takes up each of the ten command- 
ments in order, and applies them sucially, com- 
mercially, politically, and religiously. He also 
points out the wealth of meaning contained in 
the Lord's Prayer. 








12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. By Mai],$1.10 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs.. New York 











_ THE [EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“E, B. W.,” Tenafly, N. J.—Say, rather, 
‘similar to”’ and ‘different from.’’ The form 
‘different to,’’ altho now used in England as you 
say, is an undesirable English colloquialism. 

* W.D.B.,”’ Bloomsburg, Pa.—** We have your Standard 
Dictionary in our office and referred to it recently for 
the purpose of determining the correct spelling of the 
comparative and superlative of the word juicy for the 
purpose of settling a dispute. A elaims that juicier 
and juiciest are the correct forms; B, claiming an- 
other dictionary as authority, asserts that the only allow- 
able way to spell the words is jucier and juciest. 
Kindly favor me with your opinion.” 

By referring to the Special Explanatory Notes 
which face the first page of the Standard Dic- 
tionary vocabulary, ‘‘W. D. B.’’ will see it 
stated that ‘‘ where the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of adjectives and the plurals of 
nouns are not given, they are formed regularly, 
according to the simplest rules of grammar.” 


Adjectives of more than one syllable ending in 
| y take -ier in the comparative degree and -ies¢ in 
| the superlative; thus “‘juicier’’ and ‘* juiciest”’ 
| 


| are the correct forms. 


| We have never seen ‘‘jucier’’ and ‘‘juciest”’ 
given as the comparative and superlative of 
**juicy.’’ Such words do not exist in the lan- 
guage, and if B will again refer to the authority 
he cites he will ascertain he is mistaken. 





“G. E. T.,”” Wolfville, Nova Seotia.—** It would be in- 
teresting to know why you omit from the Standard 
Dictionary such words as appasia, autiseptic, ete.” 


We are glad to be able to accommodate our 
correspondent. We omit such ‘‘ words’ as he 
cites because they do not exist. Evidently ‘‘G. 
{. T.”’ sought aphasia without knowing how to 
spell it, and antiseptic under autiseptic with- 
out realizing that it is possible for compositors 
to set a letter upside down. Both the terms 
aphasia and antiseptic are to be found in their 





respective alphabetical places in the Standard 
| Dictionary. The definitions are reproduced be- 
low : 


| ‘aphasia, n. Loss or impairment of the power 
of using language, especially of articulate speech. 
| Aphasia usually results from cerebral disease, 

though the mental powers may not seem to be 

impaired. It may be (1) ataxic, when the 
| patient is unable to express his ideas; (2) am- 
| nesic, When he can not recall words ; or (3) sen- 
| sory, comprising word-deafness and word-blind- 
ness, when he can not comprehend spoken or 
written words.” 

“antiseptic, n. An agent or medicine used in 
| antisepsis; anything that destroys or restrains 
| the growth of putrefactive micro-organisms.”’ 
| The latter word is used also as an adjective. 

“S. L. M.,”’ Newburg.—‘‘So”’ is used collo- 
quially as the equivalent of ‘* indeed,’’ which 
itself means ‘‘in reality, in truth.” In this 
particular use, ‘‘so’’ is an adverb, not an ad- 

| jective. 
| “H, B. G.,’’ Ravenswood, Ill.—Chicle is the 
| milky juice of the sapodilla (Achras Sapota), of 
|a rubber-like consistency, used as the basic 
| principle of chewing-gum. The word is of 
| Mexican origin. 

““M. L. R.,”’ New York. — Elizabethan, not 
Elizabethian. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. Sent 


FREE ON APPROVAL. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism to 
send us his or her name, We will send by 
return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the 
wonderful external remedy which has brought 
more comfort into the United States than any 
internal remedy ever made, If they give relief, 
send us One Dollar; if not, don’t send us a 
cent—you decide. 


TRADE MARK 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of the feet and 
work by absorbing the poisonous acids in the blood 
through the large pores. They relieve rheumatism in 
every part of the body. It must be evident to you that we 
couldn’t afford to send the drafts on approval if they did 
not do so, even after everything else has failed. 


Since I used the Drafts I walk without crutches. They 

do just what you claim. i 
ANNIE LEE GUNN, Augusta, Ark. 

Tam much pleased with your cheap and simple remedy, 

I have found it to be just as you promised. 

H. DIRKMAN, Danube, Minn. 
TI never found anything that would help me before trying 
your Drafts. JOHN WHITE, Grafton, Mich. 

I have suffered with rheumatism for the past ten years, 
but Magic Foot Drafts have entirely cured me. have 
felt no pain since using thom. 

MRS. MARY ST. ANGE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


We have thousands of long letters of gratitude from men 
and women relieved of rheumatism by Magic Foot Drafts. 
Will youlet them help you?) Write to-day to the Magic 
Foot Draft Co., R U 3. Oliver Bidg., Jackson, Mich., 
for a trial pair of drafts free on approval. We send also 
a valuable booklet on rheumatism, free. 



















NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Months Free 


THE INVESTOR'S REVIEW 


A journal of advice for everybody. Fully 
illustrated, Gives latest and most reliable 
information concerning industrial, mining, oil and 
other stocks and enterprises. No investor can afford to 
be without it. Keep sted. Knowledge is power. 
Fortunes have been lost for the want of knowledge of 
opportunities that came too late, and fortunes have 
been made by gaining knowledge easily obtained it 
you will only seek it. Great opportunities come and 
o. Great fakes likewise. Get posted before investing 
nanything. Writeat once for free sample copy. 


THE INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 
1300 Gaff Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 











Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 


Edited by W. D. P. Briss with the cooperation of 
many eminent specialists. Complete and up-to-date 
information on all social and economic questions. 
8vo, 1,447 pp., cloth, $7.50; sheep, $9.50; half mo- 
rocco, $12; full morocco, $14. 

‘Tt will stand in years to come as an epitome of the 
social and economic conditions and the state of human 
progress.” — 7he Review cf Reviews. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs, NEW YORK 











Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are ackod to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








